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HERCULES 
 TOXICANTS 


for sprays and powders 


THANITE* ... 

a 100% active toxicant, 82% isobornyl thiocyano- 
acetate, and 18% other active terpenes. Contains 
no diluents. 


THANITE + DDT CONCENTRATE... 
ure containing 75% Thanite, and 
y weight. Combines merits of Thanite 


and DDT. 


THANASOL 70... 

a water-miscible form of Thanite containing 70% 
Thanite by weight. Forms at. emulsion when 
added to water. 


THANASOL 70 + DDT CONCENTRATE... 
a liquid mixture containing 97.1% Thanasol 
(67.96% Thanite) and 2.9% DDT by weight. 


DDT (Aerosol Grade)... 


contains 98 to 99% para-para isomer, and has a 
setting point of at least 103°C. 


WATER-MISCIBLE DDT CONCENTRATE... 

a water-dispersible toxicant containing 25% DDT 
by weight. Answers the demand for a residual type 
DDT water spray. 


OIL-SOLUBLE DDT CONCENTRATE... 
contains 25% DDT by weight. This toxicant is 
soluble in all proportions in base oils, 

Write for new 32-page book, ‘The 

Thanite Family.” It containsusefulinfor- 


mation on the action of these Hercules 
insecticide concentrates against many 
common household pests. 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


982 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. M 0 D F R N T 0 X t C x y T S 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company NT-64 
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Yes, here’s Mul-T-Vapor, at last—the only 
product of its kind on the market. This is the 
5 Ib. model of the famous bomb that proved 
itself with the armed forces. Now it’s ready for 
commercial use—in a commercial size that does 
away with all other forms of insect control. 


Think of it! 


longer than ordinary aerosol bombs.Comes with 


Mul-T-Vapor lasts five times 


or without DDT—whichever is indicated. Easy 
to use—your youngest help can rid greenhouses 
etc. of insect pests in just a few minutes. Capac- 
ity approximately 1,250,000 cubic feet in one 
bomb. 


Yes, it’s safe as well as refillable. The shell 
is guaranteed unconditionally. Its handle grip 
makes it easy to use either by hand or suspended 
from ceilings. The powerful atomized mist— 
full of micron-sized particles of deadly insect 
killer—reaches 8 feet. It is ready for instant use 
in greenhouses, dairy farms, mushroom houses, 
private estates, ranches, airlines, steamships, 
camps, etc. 


Write, wire or phone for complete informa- 
tion today. A number of good territories are still 


open if you act now. 


ALSO — Mushroom Houses, Commissaries, Insti- 
tutions, Private Estates, Camps, Summer 
Resorts, Florists Shops, Ranches, Race- 
tracks, etc. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 





INNIS SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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No. 2 in a Series presented as a part of Westvaco’s constructive 
service to our friends in the Pest Control Industry. Reprints of 
this series will be sent without cost or obligation upon request. 


FOOD-PLANT FUMIGATION 


TYPES OF BUILDINGS: Control of all insects and rodents can be 
obtained in sealed buildings constructed of concrete, brick or stone; 
or of wooden buildings constructed of tongue and groove lumber and 
insulated with at least two thicknesses of asphalt-type building paper. 


EQUIPMENT: Bring these to the job: Com- 


plete tool kit, containing wrenches, screw drivers, 
hammer, pinch bar, electric tape, saw, files, 
nails, tacks—also twine, 20 ft. extension cords, 
fuses (various voltages), flashlights; sealing 
materials, such as light cup-grease, masking 
tape, powdered asbestos-calcium chloride mix- 
ture (8 parts asbestos, 3 parts calcium chloride 
to which is added 4 parts water by weight), 
rolls of plain kraft paper, and building paper, 
several putty knives, stiff brushes for applying 
grease, stiff bristle brushes for cleaning sur- 
faces of dust, pencils, scissors, chalk, caulking 
gun, safety locks, warning signs, first aid kit, 
halide leak detector and one 16-inch fan for 
every 50,000 cu. ft. of space. 


SEALING TECHNIQUE: 90% of the suc- 


cess of the job depends upon proper sealing. 
Use masking tape around windows and doors 
where clean surfaces are offered. Greased kraft 
paper is O.K. for shipping doors. Fill dusty cracks 
and crevices with asbestos putty. Completely 
cover exhaust fans, broken window sections, 
large wall openings, vents, etc. with greased 
kraft paper or building paper using twine or 
tape to help hold paper in place. Seal roof 
vents, chimney and pipes similarly. Seal rooms 
on roof which house elevator power-plants. Put 
out fires in furnace rooms. Turn off electric ovens 
or heating equipment in laboratories. If pos- 
sible, seal off entire furnace room, or seal fur- 
nace thoroughly around all openings. Keep all 
doors and windows closed during sealing work 
to avoid unnatural suctions or drafts which 
might tear seals already made. Check all seals 
just before releasing gas. 


PROCEDURE: Preparation and “Shooting” 
Spot methyl bromide cylinders according to 
floor plan used when measuring building and 
calculating dosage. If building is large, assign 
two men to each floor. Start opening cylinders 
farthest from exit, working back to exit and 
stairwell. One man opens while the other, car- 
rying plan for that floor, checks off cylinders 


shown on location diagram to make sure none 
is missed. It takes no more than five seconds to 
open valve, after which cylinder empties itself. 
Fans should be running as cylinders are opened. 
Get help from the plant electrician to avoid fuse 
failures. Work from the top down and do not 
use elevators in going from floor to floor. Leave 
by the one remaining unsealed door. Seal it 
immediately after leaving. Fans need to be run 
twenty minutes only—can be turned off by quick- 
ly re-entering and pulling master switch. We 
believe that full-face gas masks are best, and 
should be equipped with black organic vapor 
cannister. Post warning signs and station guards. 


Aeration. After the exposure period, don 
masks and enter building. Open regular and 
shipping doors then windows on main floor first. 
Remove seals and start exhaust fans. Step out- 
side and rest for a few minutes, then return and 
open windows on remaining floors. Turn on fans 
to help hasten aeration. After an hour, check 
atmosphere with the halide lamp. Wear gas 
mask while using lamp. Building can be oc- 
cupied as soon as flame shows pale blue instead 
of deep blue or green—usvally about 2 hours, 


DOSAGE: At 60° F. or above, use one pound 
of methyl bromide per thousand cu. ft. of space, 
regardless of amount of material on floor or in 
storage. Exposure period is 24 hours. For rapid 
results, use two pounds for eight hours. 


TIPS: (1) “Crack” cylinder valves before final 
release to make sure they will not stick. 

(2) Watch weather reports for heavy wind 
storms. Wait if necessary rather than lose your 
kill by having seals blown away. 

(3) Avoid “fogging” of masks by wearing in 
building for a while before releasing gas. 

(4) Fans controlled by pull-chain switches can 
be turned off by tying twine to the chain and 
running it to the outside. 

(5) Stop work immediately if clothing or shoes 
become saturated with methyl bromide. Remove 
and air clothing thoroughly. 
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a BETTER job with = 10 68 
on ROACHES, ANTS, WATERBUGS! 
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Special Concentrate For Pest 
Control Operators: 








New treatment’ technique 
easier for you — more sotis- | 
factory to customers — no 


messy powders! 

20% concentrate 10 68 
(Mix with deodorized kerosene ) 

Dae a eee ee eee Ee 


_ GE AERER SRA ince Os BR Es erat ans an eae RENT ARDn  Stere ORME SF $6.50 Gal. 
eM T TT 


High initial kill—plus residual 
killing effectiveness for several 


months! 


READY TO USE — NO MIXING 


COOK’S 
27 WONDER SPRAY 


% 


Minimum of fuss and labor for 


fee eee RAE oe Se ee ee RTS Re ee eae $1.90 Gal. 

’ 
pest control operator! ELE OL ITED EE 
pe ae ee Ee eee en Soe ree ae Pe ey ee ee $1.20 Gal. 











(Prices FOB Kansas City, Missouri) —— 
COOK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2020 Wyandotte 1803 Market St. Jefferson Court 718 Mills Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri Galveston, Texas Orlando, Florida Washington, D. C. 
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2% Cook’s Concentrate 10 68.................. _gallons 
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Enclosed herewith is check.............. money order.............. er ee 
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ROACHES 


MOSQUITOES 


HOUSE FLIES 


Here’s the ideal insecticide concentrate designed for the 
manufacture of residual type DDT sprays! Think of it! Com- 
plete kill of all the common household flying and crawling 
insects from one deadly formula. Pyrin R comes biologically 
standardized to produce a finished spray containing 5% of 





ANTS 


BEDBUGS 


GNATS 


spray when properly applied to walls, ceiling, fixtures, etc 


assures practically complete control of household pests for 
several weeks after application. The presence of Improved 
Pyrin No. 20 in the formula gives knockdown equivalent to 


the O. T. |. which gives such a spray a far greater value 





DDT and 2% of Improved Pyrin No. 20* 
when diluted at one part Pyrin R plus 
four parts of base oil. Only one product 
to use with the base oil. No mixing or 
weighing equipment needed. 


Pyrethrum 


Twenty per cent Pyrin R as a residual by a powerful 


war years 


Inc 





* IMPROVED PYRIN No. 20 


Improved Pyrin No. 20, the basis of 
Pyrin R, is a Pyrethrum base insecticide 
concentrate in which the action of the 
active principles of 
are boosted 200 to 300% 
synergist, Sesamin It 
was Sesamin that enabled us to stretch 
scarce stocks of Pyrethrum during the 
Sesamin production is con- 
trolled exclusively by John Powell & Co., 


Pyrethrins the 


than straight 5% DDT Spray. It is the 
perfect insecticide for residual sprays to 
control all of the common _ household 
crawling and flying insects. Write today 


for complete information and a gener- 
ous working sample. 











SON POWELL ECO, INC. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 












SALES OFFICES 
350 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
503 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sth & Chestnut (Drexel Bidg.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
CANADA, 


Charles Albert Smith Ltd., 123 Liberty Street, Toronto 
Charles Albert Smith Ltd., 315 Youville Square, Montreal 
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NPCA Convention Story 





Highlights and many interesting details of the re- 
cently-concluded, highly successful New Orleans conven- 
tion will appear in the December issue. 


Read about the Cavalcade of the Pest Control In- 
dustry and the three full days’ program brim full of 
instruction and discussion. Also included in the issue 
will be one or more of the convention’s important papers, 
with others to follow at the earliest opportunity. 


For this reason, we urge that you do not let your 
subscription expire! Renew it at once! 


We regret that publication in the November issue 
was not feasible because of press-time consideration. 





Chiselers 


The business world hds adopted a phrase that has 
come to be frequently used in its vocabulary, to describe 
an individual who unethically pushes his way into a 





place where he does not rightfully belong, and who, in 


'so doing, endeavors to reap rewards for efforts which 
| he has not made. Such an unscrupulous person in busi- 


ness is being termed a “chiseler.” 


This is not an entirely new use of the word, but 
simply a modernization of a term used in the frontier 
| days of America to describe methods of cheating. Any 
|man on the frontier who lost land or property by the 
shrewd cheating of a lawless renegade was spoken of 
as having been “chiseled out” of his rightful goods. 


The term chiseler, after all, is simply a novel term 
for calling a person a cheater. Such person may think 
himself clever, but the truth of the matter is that no 
chiseler ever stands on his own feet, nor offers anything 
he has for sale on its actual merits. He usually endeavors 
to wedge his way in and cheat others. This weakness in 
moral stamina reveals itself in many forms. 





There are many in business who may think they are 

| clever, shrewd, and astute in the way they conduct their 
business, but are only deceiving themselves, and sooner 

or later shall find it out, but in many instances, too late. 


A chiseler eventually finds himself cheated in the 
game he plays, and while he plans to chisel others, remem- 
‘ber, he robs himself. 


The following well worth while slogan if repeated 
often enough, might provoke a change in the tendency 
at times to cut prices: 


“The man who chisels prices, chisels his own tomb- 
stone.” 


PESTS for November, 1946 


A Boost For PCO’s 


The following short article appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue of the “Restaurant Bulletin of Pennsylvania” 
as a sequence to the article “Public Is Fussy About Food 
and Wants Perfect Sanitation” by John Vogel, which is 
published elsewhere in this issue. 


“We often wonder why in the world some restaurants 
still persist in having a cat or cats wander through their 
restaurants. It is against Pennsylvania law and it cer- 
tainly doesn’t give the impiession of cleanliness—in fact 
the first impression one gets is that the animal is neces- 
sary for the elimination of rats and mice. We’re inclined 
to favor the places that use the services of an extermina- 
tor for this purpose.” 


Such pithy comments help the public realize the 
importance of PCO service. A good “boost for the PCO’s.” 





Rat Control Program in St. Louis 


The Rat Control Program in St. Louis is making 
satisfactory progress, an all-out campaign having recently 
been inaugurated due to complaints of property owners, 
extending from all sections of the city requesting action. 
Appointment has been made of an experienced Civil En- 
gineer, Mr. Charles E. Trygg of Kansas City, Missouri, as 
Chief Rat-Stoppage Engineer, beginning his duties as 
of September 1, 1946, after having completed a few 
weeks’ training course in rodent control conducted by 
the United States Public Health Department School, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

St. Louis Officials report all personnel for the City’s 
Rat Control Program has been selected, except the 
Directing Head of the organization, who is to be chosen 
soon through the United States Public Health Depart- 
ment. This Director, will, if possible, have a background 
of training in this type of work that w:ll assure the St. 
Louis Rat Control Program a successful operation in 
all respects. 





How to Improve Abuses 


It is easy for the NPCA to pass a rule against price- 
cutting, unethical advertising practises, etc., etc., but 
after all, taking such action will not stop such things. 
Enlightened individual opinion resolved against these 
abuses will ,however, have the desired effect. We are 
too prone to view with tolerance anything that does not 
tread on our own toes. We are also prone to pass rules 
by a group or a gathering and expect such rules to take 
care of abuses. When an aroused PCO body is definitely 
and actively against these abuses, then, action by the 
NPCA is fortified and great strides will be noted. 


Notice 


We are glad to print personal items of interest. Send us int: rest- 
ing or newsy items about yourself or your family. This magazine 
is for the Pest Control Industry, and news about YOU is interesting. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


By C. NORMAN DOLD, Mgr., Rose Ext. Co.,* 
Past President, NPCA 


STOP—LOOK—LISTEN 


AVE we forgotten how to approach a customer 
after several wartime years and a seller’s market 
The 
Salesman’s Prayer” might well be memorized 
by everyone selling pest control service. 


and 





i 


when salesmanship was a more or less lost art? 
following “ 


“Oh, Lord, in these days when anybody can sell any- 
thing, help me to remember that it will not always be 
thus; that humility is 
still the hall mark of the 
successful salesman that 
the seller is always the 
servant to the buyer; 
that arrogance costs as 
many orders as ignorance 
of the line; that I have 
too short a memory ever 
to tell a lie, and that buy- 
ers have too long a mem- 
ory ever to forget a 
wrong. 


“Above all, help me to 
remember that no one 
ever lost an order because 
quality was too high or 
service too good. Amen.” 





Because for the past few years we did not have to 
sell, we have not always represented our companies and 
our industry to the best advantage in our dealings with 
prospects and the public at large. Therefore, we should 
devote much time and attention to public relations in 
these post-war years. 

Not only have we been careless about the matter of 
our public relations, but we have all too often taken the 
easiest way out in the execution of our “sales” by our 
service departments. We will call it “application tech- 
nique” of our workmen. We developed bad habits dur- 
ing the war years which we should hastily shake off if 
we have not already done so. To be brutally frank about 
it, has our application technique kept pace with the ad- 
vances made from a scientific standpoint in the items 
which we use? 

When we think of the tremendous strides which have 
been made in the last few years in a material way in 
our industry, we wonder if our “brainpower and man- 
power” have kept pace. In other words, has the “human 
element” matched the advent of DDT, 1080, 666 and 
1068? Certainly these new weapons which are now in 
our hands furnish a real challenge to us as a service 
industry. 

We have more and better tools to fight pests with— 
are we doing a better job fighting them now than before 
we had these instrumentalities? Doctors have sulpha, 
penicillin and other new items and they have greatly in- 
creased their fighting ability. We, as an industry, must 


8 


meet the challenge which has been laid down and not only 
do a better job of seliing but a better job of application 


after the sale has been consummated. 
a 


The Valley Forge Caravan” . . . Salutes the 
Insecticide Industry! 

UR 128lst tribute tonight is directed toward the 
© industry that has served mankind faithfully in 
many instances in war and peace—safeguarding food 
during processing, from contamination, protecting man 
from the annoyances of pests of all kinds, increasing food 





production by protecting the growing plants. In these 
ways has the Insecticide Industry served us. “Insecti- 


cide” is defined as any substance or mixture of substances 
intended to be used for preventing, destroying, repelling 
or mitigating any insects which may infest vegetation, 
man, animal or household. 

Our hosts tonight for this broadcast are Mr. Harold 
Noble, Vice President of S. B. Penick & Company and 
Mr. James Rayen, Advertising-Merchandising Director 
of Boyle-Midway, Inc. 

While the Insecticide Industry contributed healthily 
to our pre-war world—its war-time record of greatly 
accelerated research in a period of urgency, brought forth 
products that stamp it as one of the nation’s top-per- 
formers among Industries. As our hosts point out... 
“Briefly, the wartime activities of insecticide manufac- 
turers fell into two classifications defensive and 
offensive contributions. In the realm of defensive meas- 
ures, one already knows what DDT meant in helping to 
win the war. Peacetime applications of this chemical 
already are widespread in insecticides for both rural and 
urban control of most pesky insects. 
have been developed to combat harmful insects that are 
immune to DDT. The industry also developed new fungi- 
cides to protect tents, shoes, tarpaulins, webbing, etc. 
The development of these fungicides was just another im- 
portant wartime application of adapting manufacturing 
and scientific skill and know-how to military problems. 
Everyone was well aware of the widespread cry for “more 
food” throughout the war. This call for food still is heard 
from millions of starving people throughout the world. 
In answering that appeal, farmers and food processors 
alike needed the help of insecticides; first, to protect 
the food as it was growing in the fields, and then in fac- 
tories where the food was provessed. In these processing 
plants there not only was the problem of combating in- 
sects to help avert contamination of foodstuffs, but also 
to protect the men and women working in the plants. 
The Insecticide Industry may be justly proud of the fact 
that today it is possible to kill more insects per dollar 
than ever before, whereas, in practically every other com- 
modity, our dollar buys less than before. Realization of 
this fact among the many others that combine to make 
the Insecticide Industry outstanding, makes us doubly 
pleased to offer our 1281st tribute tonight to such a truly 
energetic All-American Industry! 

ra radio show (Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. KY¥. 
Philadelphia) that delivers a salute each night to one of America’s indus 


tries under the sponsorship of the Adam Scheidt Brewing Co., of Norris 
town, Pa. The foregoing was made September 7, 1946. 
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Management Can Beat Its 


i 1UMAN ACTIVITIES with few 
f poeta are affected in one 
way or another by the ravages of 
destructive insects, and the buildings 
nn which we gather for enjoyment 
of the theatrical arts receive their 
share of this attention from vermin. 
Some insect species endanger human 
health, while others cause heavy fi- 
nancial loss through damage to struc- 
ture and furnishings of the theatre 
or to the good-will of the public. The 
presence of cockroaches and similar 
vermin in halls and washrooms is 
likely to be observed and result in 
withdrawing customer patronage due 
to a reputation for unsanitary condi- 
tions. 


The number of insect species that 
regularly become destructive around 
theatre premises are comparatively 
few and fairly easy to recognize. Many 
other kinds, however, occur now and 
then. This increases the problem, but 
for the most part if certain principles 
of control are followed, the insects 
can be eliminated successfully even 
if their exact species remains un- 
determined. 


The most important factor in avoid- 
ing heavy financial losses from insect 
depredations is the ability of the 
rerson in immediate charge of the 
Luilding to recognize an insect inva- 
sion before it gets out of hand and to 
see that suitable measures are em- 
ployed for eliminating it. An eye alert 
to appreciate an incipient infestation 
ean be the means of avoiding the 
drastic and expensive fumigations and 
repair jobs that careless or uninform- 
ed management is likely to entail. The 
old adage about an ounce of preven- 
tion being worth a big chunk of cure 
is just as true today—at least, in 
insect control. 


Often if an insect infestation be- 
comes serious the most prudent solu- 
tion is to employ the services of a 
pest-control operator (exterminator). 
Be careful, however, to select an oper- 
ator with an established reputation 
for reliability. Sometimes it is an 
economical arrangement to contract 
for the regular protective services of 
the operator. Unfortunately, smaller 
towns are frequently without exterm- 
inator services and too distant from 
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Insect Problems” 
By HAROLD H. SHEPARD 


them reasonably to expect an opera- 
tor to answer their calls. Then it be- 
comes more than ever necessary for 
the local manager to “know his bugs,” 
and to direct their control himself. 


Insects vs. Health and Comfort 

Where large numbers of people fre- 
quently assemble indoors vermin such 
as lice and bedbugs are likely to be 
introduced. 


Lice normally remain in a person’s 
clothing where they can enjoy the 
pleasant climatic conditions provided 
by the body warmth of the human 
host. They only accidentally become 
dislodged and then crawl] around, for 
instance, in the theatre seat. Lice can- 
not breed separated from the warmth 
of their human hosts. 


Bedbugs, on the other hand, are not 
so likely to be carried on the person, 
but once they become established in 
cracks in theatre seats they can gorge 
themselves with blood during show- 
time and in a few weeks develop new 
generations amidst steadily replen- 
ished food supplies. Bedbugs may also 
be introduced in a building in second- 
hand furniture, baggage, and laundry. 


Human Lice 
Human lice are wingless, sucking 
insects with three stages of develop- 





ment: egg, immature form, and adult. 
The eggs, called “nits,” are attached 
to hairs of a person’s head or laid in 


the seams of his underclothes. The 
young, immature lice are similar to 
the adult, but smaller and lighter- 
colored. The mature louse is light 
gray, moves rapidly, and becomes as 
large as one-sixth inch in length. The 
life cycle, from the time of laying the 
egg until the next generation becomes 
mature, averages 16 days for the body 
louse. Unfed adults live as long as 7 
days at about 63 degrees Fahrenheit; 
if fed, they may live up to 46 days. 
Infested garments or other fabrics, 
kept at ordinary room temperatures, 
will be entirely free of living lice and 
nits if no access to a meal of blood 
is allowed for a period of 30 days. 
Liberal and thorough applications of 
an oil-base contact insecticide or a 
10 per cent DDT dust will control 
human lice on theatre seats. A general 
building fumigation will kill all stages, 
but should not be necessary. 


Bedbugs 
Bedbugs are also wingless, sucking 
insects with three stages of develop- 
ment. They, however, are brown in 
color with a broadly rounded, flat 





body. When crushed they give off a 
characteristic “buggy” odor. Al- 
though they feed principally upon the 
blood of man, they sometimes attack 
such animals as pigeons, sparrows, 
and squirrels which may infest a 
building. It only requires 3 to 5 min- 
utes for a bedbug to obtain a full meal 
of blood and then the bug crawls away 
to its hiding place for a period of sev- 
eral days before feeding again. Hid- 
ing places can often be confirmed by 


the presence of clusters of small dark 


spots resembling over-size fly specks. 
These spots are the excreted wastes 
from digestion of blood meals. Feed- 
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ing is normally in the dark, but when 
the bugs are extra hungry it may 
occur in broad daylight. Eggs are 
seldom laid at temperatures below 60 
degrees F. In heated buildings the 
life cycle requires 6 to 8 weeks. Under 
rather cool conditions (60 to 65 de- 
grees) young bedbugs may live nine 
months with only a single feeding. 
Control measures are much the same 
as for lice except that bedbugs crawl 
to hiding places some distance from 
their source of food and lice remain 
near where they are dislodged. Bed- 
bugs become a problem in dressing 
rooms and rest rooms, as well as 
around auditorium seats. DDT (either 
a 5 per cent spray in hydrocarbon- 
base oil or a 10 per cent dust) will 
clean up bedbugs and prevent rein- 
festation for over six months. 
Fleas 

Fleas are extremely important from 
the health standpoint because they 
transmit typhus in the southeastern 
United States and plague in the West. 
Wherever fleas are found in the Unit- 
ed States control should be primarily 
by elimination of animal hosts, which 
are usually cats, dogs, rats, mice, or 
squirrels. No such animals should be 
allowed around premises where the 





public is to be served, whether food 
or theatrical art. No matter how clean 
they are kept, if they are allowed 
the slightest freedom, cats and dogs 
will carry fleas. The other animals 
mentioned are themselves destructive, 
and for that reason alone, even if 
public health were not at stake, their 
presence should not be countenanced. 
They can be eradicated by means of 
poison baits, traps, or fumigation. 


Fleas are tiny, wingless, hard-shell- 
ed jumping insects which annoy 
people by biting them, particularly 
about the ankles. Fleas, in order to 
breed, must have blood to feed upon. 
The adult flea lays its eggs in the 
fur of the host but these eggs drop 
off in the animal’s bed or in cracks in 
floors and furniture frequented by 
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the animal. In a few days, worm-like 
larvae hatch and feed upon organic 
matter. In 2 or 3 weeks, they form 
cocoons and change to adult fleas 
again. Because fleas may develop for 
a month or two after the host animals 
have been eliminated, it is necessary 
to apply insecticides against the in- 
sects themselves, especially in places 
where the host animal has been in 
the habit of sleeping and running. Be- 
cause adult fleas can only jump a little 
over a foot off the floor at most, floors 
and upholstered furniture are the only 
locations that require treatment for 
flea control. DDT in either a liquid 
spray or a dust appears to be superior 
to all the older insecticides for flea 
control, primarily because this chem- 
ical exerts a residual action and kills 
the insects which hatch after applica- 
tion. 


Mosquitoes and Flies 


Mosquitoes and flies in their adult 
stage transmit a number of human 
diseases, notably malaria in the case 
of the anopheline mosquitoes. Since 
theatre management seldom has con- 
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trol over those areas outdoors where 
these insects breed, the elimination 
of breeding places will not be discuss- 
ed here. The immediate problem is 
chiefly two-fold: first, screening (16 
meshes to the inch) to keep the flying 
adults from coming indoors and, sec- 
ond, destruction with insecticides of 
those that succeed in entering. Until 
the present time, fly and mosquito 
extermination indoors could best be 
accomplished only with direct contact 
sprays of the “flit” type, containing 
for the most part pyrethrum, Leth- 
anes 384 and 384 Special, or Thanite 
as the toxicant. Now, although the 


latter are still important for supple- 
mental spraying, the basic treatment 
should be a residual contact spray of 
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DDT applied to interior walls where 
flies and mosquitoes come to rest 
sufficiently long for the DDT deposit 
to take effect through their legs. Fly 
traps should not be used because the 
bait in the trap attracts flies without 
catching them all. Sticky fly paper is 
unsightly and so inferior in results 
that its use is mostly wasted effort. 
Electrical fly screens kill many flies 
but they are expensive to install, the 
burned flies have a foul odor and con- 
trol is not satisfactory. 


Blowflies 


Blowflies are large, noisy, shiny 
flies, bluish, greenish or black in color. 
They develop in the flesh of dead 
animals. A temporary nuisance may 





be occasioned by the body of a squirrel 
or rat in a ventilator shaft or similar 
location from which white maggots 
migrate into view and transform into 
these obnoxious flies. 


Insects Destructive to Fabrics 

Clothes moths and carpet beetles 
breed in furnishings, wardrobes, and 
costume materials made of stuff of 
animal origin, such as wool, feathers, 
hair and furs. Silks are sometimes 
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injured by carpet beetles, rayon by 
silver-fish. Clothes moths spin a silken 
webbing where they feed, whereas 
carpet beetles and silver-fish do not 
spin silk. The latter two pests do most 
of their damage to material accessible 
from the floor or packed in drawers 
and trunks or on shelves. Clothes 
moths are just as likely to infest fab- 
rics hanging up as anywhere else. 


Webbing Clothes Moths 

Of the three species of moths which 
infest fabrics the webbing clothes 
moth is the most generally destruc- 
tive. The adult moth is only about 
one-fourth inch in size and pale cream- 
colored without spots or other mark- 
ings. It flies into dark places behind 


& 


Pq, 


Cae 


furniture or runs hurriedly into folds 
of clothing when disturbed; it does 
not fly about lights. The four stages 
of the clothes moth are the egg, larva, 
pupa, and adult. The eggs are tiny, 
white and seldom seen. The larva is 
the “worm” or feeding stage, a small 
whie caterpillar half an inch long or 
more when full grown. Wherever the 
worms travel, they spin silk threads 
in the form of tubes into which they 
withdraw for protection. The silken 
tunnels and webbing are conspicuous 
signs of the presence of clothes moths, 
as are also the tiny hard pellets of 
excrement left by the worms and of- 
ten assumed to be eggs. The pupa 
is the stage during which occurs the 
transformation of the “worm” to the 
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moth. At average summer tempera. 
tures of 70 to 80 degrees with liberal 
food supplies the insect’s life cycle 
lasts 65 to 90 days. The adult moth 
lives only one to two weeks, long 
enough to lay 100 to 150 eggs. The 
moth does not feed because it has no 
mouth; its importance lies in its cap- 
acity to lay eggs. Clothes moths de- 
velop in woolen clothing; in furniture 
filled with hair or upholstered with 
woolen fabrics such as mohair; in 
woolen lint and animal hair collected 
in cracks of floors and in vacuum 
cleaners; in hot and cold air shafts 
from a furnace; in tapestries, carpets 
and rugs; in hair brushes and feather 
dusters; in stuffed animals and birds 
and their skins and feathers; in felt 
hats and piano felts; and in hair or 
wool used in insulation and deadening 
felts. Cotton, linen; and silk are not 
used as food but may be cut through 
by the larvae to reach animal fibers 
or to provide cocoon material. 


Carpet Beetles 


Carpet beetles pass through the 
same four stages as clothes moths ex- 
cept that the adult is a beetle instead 
of a moth. Although several species 
of carpet beetles are destructive in 
the United States, only two of the 
most common ones will be described 
here, the black carpet beetle and the 
bufalo carpet beetle. All are controlled 
by the same methods. Carpet beetles 
do not spin silk; but signs of their 
presence are the dead beetles and cast 
larval skins. The beetles are attracted 
to sunlight at windows. 


The black carpet beetle in its adult 
stage is a shiny, ovel, plain black 
beetle. Although it varies in size, it is 
usually about one-eighth inch long. 
The adults live from two weeks to a 
month while-they lay their fragile, 
white eggs, possibly over a hundred 
in number. The larva is brown and 
covered with short, stiff, brown hairs 
which lie flat and are directed toward 
the rear end of the body. It is slender 
and progressively smaller toward the 
rear, where a conspicuous tuft of long 
bristles is located. In this stage the 
skin is shed several times, the dis- 
carded skins often being found at the 
point of infestation when the actual 
insects are not to be seen. The larva, 
or feeding stage, requires several 
months to over a year to develop, de- 
pending on temperature and the type 
of food available. 


The buffalo carpet beetle is fre- 
quently known as the “buffalo bug,” 
or, less appropriately, the “buffalo 
moth.” The adult beetle, usually 
smaller and proportionately broader 
than the black carpet beetle, is black 
spotted with white and has a bright 
red line down the center of the back. 
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The larva is shiny brown or blackish 
and so covered with upright tufts of 
black hairs that it looks like a little 
black brush. It is much shorter and 
stouter than the larva of the black 
carpet beetle. 


The protection of articles suscept- 
ible to clothes moth and carpet beetle 
injury involves a combination of pre- 
cautions and procedures depending 
upon circumstances. While in frequent 
use, things are not liable to damage, 
but when put away for a month or 
more they should be protected. Tight 
boxes and garment bags which can 
be sealed to prevent the entry of in- 
sects will keep items in their original 
condition, provided the latter were 
clean and free from infestation when 
put away. Steps which may be taken 
to insure freedom from insects before 
storage are to brush thoroughly, 
shake vigorously, launder, dry clean, 
or fumigate. Cold storage facilities 
(at between 40 to 50 degrees) when 
available can be utilized to provide 
additional insurance against insect 
damage. The temperatures are not 
low enough to kill the insects but 
sufficiently so to chill them into in- 
activity and to prevent new infesta- 
tion from outside. Frequently in the 
northern United States some mod- 
erately cool space is available for 
storage purposes in the building. Moth 
crystals (either paradichlorobenzene 
or naphthalene) should be sprinkled 
liberally in storage boxes and bags. 
The fumes of these chemicals will 
keep moths from breeding sometimes 
for several months if the container is 
fairly airtight. Dispose of worthless 
articles promptly because such things 
frequently become the source of a 
bad general infestation. 


Insects damage upholstered furnish- 
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ings by injuring the cover or by feed- 
ing within the stuffing. Cover injury 
is usually the result of external sur- 
face feeding but it may be due to 
feeding from within. Frequent and 
thorough brushing and vacuum clean- 
ing not only remove clothes moth 
eggs, worms, and webbing from the 
back and seat but also carpet beetle 
larvae from the cracks around the 
cushion. Spraying thoroughly until 
the surface is uniformly damp with 
an oil-base moth spray will kill in- 
setcs in the cover. If the spray con- 
tains 5 per cent DDT, the cover will 
ke protected from re-infestation for 
several weeks or months, depending 
upon thoroughness of application, 
light conditions, and a variety of other 
factors. If worms and the debris from 
their feeding begin to sift on to the 
floor underneath upholstered furni- 
ture, the stuffing is probably infested. 
The furniture should then be fumi- 
gated, a job best done by a profession- 
al fumigator. 


Most insect injury to rugs and car- 
pets is by carpet beetles. Clothes 
moths generally work on rugs only in 
dark places under furniture that is 
seldom moved or in unprotected rugs 
rolled up in storage. Carpet beetles 
develop slowly and injury by them is 
gradual unless the insects are ex- 
tremely numerous. For these reasons 
it is usually easy to prevent appreci- 
able rug injury. In fact, carpet beetles 
are often so well controlled by the 
usual cleaning routine that their 
presence is seldom suspected. Where 
carpets are fastened down and not 
often taken up, beetle injury may 
become serious, the beetles being able 
to remain relatively undisturbed for 
long periods in a single place. Infested 
rugs may be sent to a cleaner or fumi- 


gator, but fumigation merely rids 
them of insects and does not prevent 
reinfestation immediately after the 
rugs are laid down again in an infest- 
ed building. This is also true of fumi- 
gated furniture. Valuable rugs may 
be mothproofed to prevent injury, 
Results depend upon the poison used 
and the thoroughness of application. 
The fabric must be wet through or 
untreated spots will be left where the 
insects are likely to congregate. The 
ordinary person is not equipped to 
mothproof furniture and heavy rugs, 
Furthermore errors are costly. An 
experienced and reputable firm will 
back up its work and insure satis- 
factory performance. 


Insects Destructive to Woodwork 
TERMITES 

Termites, sometimes called “white 
ants,” are the most destructive of all 
wood-consuming insects. Although in- 
jurious sometimes as far north as 
New England and the North Central 
States, they cause more serious dam- 
age to wooden structures in the South. 
Practically all this damage is done by 
the subterranean type of termite, 
which nests in the ground with tun- 
nels extending into the wooden parts 
of buildings sometimes long distances 
above ground. These insects cannot 
live cut off from the moisture of the 
soil. Their only means of travel from 
the soil to their sources of cellulose 
for food are in the tunnels which they 
construct. Usually termites enter a 
building when the wooden structure 
comes in contact with the ground, for 
instance, by way of wooden steps, 
basement window frames, or lattice 
work. They may also enter through 
cracks in the foundation or basement 
walls, especially in dark, damp places 
under sheds and loading platforms. 
Because termites feed within the 
wood they may cause considerable 
damage before their presence is dis- 
covered. The first indication of dam- 
age may be broken steps or a sagging 
floor. Because the layman often can- 
not be certain if termites are respons- 
ible for structural injury or failure, 
a reliable pest control operator who 
is familiar with this type of damage 
should be consulted. In areas of the 
South where termites are commonly 
destructive the manager should make 
periodic inspections of the founda- 
tions of buildings (once or twice a 
year) for evidence of termites. Earth- 
en tunnels on basement and founda- 
tion walls and wood weakened by 
tunneling near or in contact with soil 
are signs of these insects. Suspicious 
evidence should then be brought to 
the attention of a pest control opera- 
tor. Termite damage is relatively slow 
and may go on for several years be- 
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HOW TO USE ANTU: 


ANTU is an unusually versatile rat poison; it 
can be used effectively in all the following 
convenient ways... 


/, 


AS A TRACKING POISON — Du Pont 
ANTU may be mixed with flour or inert 
talc, dusted into rat runways or pumped 
into burrows. Rats pick up the ANTU 
on their feet, lick it off, die. 





AS A BAIT POISON—mix | to 3 parts 
of Du Pont ANTU with 100 parts of 


2. 


ANTU (alpha-naphthyl thiourea), and it is so toxic that a lethal dose 
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commercially pionecred by Du Pont 
—is a specific control for the Brown 
or Norway rat. Du Pont ANTU 
was the basis for the scientific in- 
vestigation which led to the dis- 
covery of its value as a rat killer. 

Of special interest to Pest Con- 
trol Operators are 2 advantages of 
ANTU: it’s slow-acting—its effects 
begin shortly after exposure, but 
death follows after 10 to 48 hours; 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 


Wilmington 98, Delawar 
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Grasselli Chemicals Department 


is usually less than 10 milligrams per 
kilogram of body weight. Because of 
the toxic nature of ANTU, itshould 
be used with precautions prescribed 
on the label. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY —You can 
get Du Pont ANTU ready for com- 
pounding or for bait preparation 
in any of several convenient ways. 
Order from Du Pont now or send 
the coupon for full details. 


co. (INC.) 
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LIVING 
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ground bait. Or dust ANTU lightly on 
and around freshly cut fruit, vege- 
tables, etc. 


AS A WATER POISON—dust ANTU 
lightly to form a film on the surface of 
water. 


To be sure you get Du Pont 
quality, buy ANTU from DuPont. 


igs Mail the coupon today. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send to my attention complete details on Du Pont ANTU. 














fore extensive repairs are necessary, 
particularly in the northern United 
States. Because “termite control’ 
forms a considerable racket in the 
hands of unscrupulous persons great 
care must be taken to obtain reputable 
advice concerning these pests. 


A subterranean termite colony con- 
sists of three forms or casts of adult 
insects: workers, soldiers and repro- 
ductives. The workers and soldiers are 
wingless and creamy-white in color, 
similar in shape except for the large 
heads and jaws of the soldiers. The 
reproductives have wings when they 
first become mature. These winged 
termites swarm out of the nest and 
seek new nesting locations where they 
shed their wings. It is the workers 
which tunnel in wood to perform their 
task of feeding the colony located in 
the soil. 


Other pests destructive to wood are 
powder-post beetles and species with 
similar habits which lay their eggs in 
the pores of unfinished flooring, and 
other lumber stock. The mature in- 
sects emerge through exit holes a 
year or two later. Infestation usually 
takes place when the lumber is being 
seasoned, damage in the case of some 
common species being confined to the 
sapwood of coarse-textured hard- 
woods such as oak. Often by the time 
an infestation is discovered the dam- 
age has been done because adult 
emergence holes usually constitute 
the first evidence of injury. The holes 
are round and about 1-16 inch in 
diameter. Sometimes, however, sift- 
ings of fine sawdust, like borings in- 
dicate the work of powder-post 
beetles. Treatment of flooring or other 
infested woodwork with a solution of 
3 to 5 per cent pentachlorophenol 
(Dowicide G, Permasan, and the like), 
in fuel oil or kerosene will kill un- 
emerged insects and prevent further 
infestation. This mixture can be ob- 
tained ready prepared under a num- 
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ber of trade names, such as Permatox 
A. The insects cannot lay their eggs 
in wooden surfaces which have been 
treated with varnish or other finish- 
ing materials which fill the surface 
pores. If they emerge through such 
finished surfaces the wood must have 
been infested prior to finishing. 


Miscellaneous Insect Pests 
COCKROACHES 
Cockroaches frequent primarily 
those locations in a building where 
warmth and moisture are available, 
particularly in dark places, as around 
leaky steam-pipe joints in the base- 
ment or in washrooms. Cockroaches 
may pass to and fro from favorable 





feeding conditions in a nearby gro- 
cery store or restaurant to favorable 
hiding places in the theatre. In the 
South, cockroaches run freely from 
building to building. Where more de- 
sirable food is scarce, cockroaches 
will devour the starch and gums util- 


ized for bookbindings, for sizing fab- 
rics, for outdoor billposting and for 
finishing the surface of paper and 
cardboard. 


Several kinds of cockroaches are 
common, the American and oriental 
cockroaches being large dark-colored 
species from 11, to 2 inches long when 
full grown, the lighter brown German 
cockroach less than */, inch long. All 
are rather flat, active insects and 
have long antennae. They feed at 
night and scurry rapidly out of sight 
when surprised by the sudden turn- 
ing on of lights. Cockroaches often 
hide in crevices behind sinks, water 
and steam pipes, and similar locations 
from whence they can be driven in 
surprisingly large numbers by forcing 
roach powder into those places. The 
most efficient treatment for cock- 
roaches is the thorough dusting of all 
hiding places with sodium fluoride or 
a mixture containing both sodium 
fluoride and pryethrum. DDT has 
been found to be no better than sod- 
ium fluoride. Lethane A-70, new with- 
in the past two years, is being used 
extensively in commercial cockroach 
powders, but may not give as good 
service as either the sodium flouride- 
pyrethrum mixture or 10 per cent 
DDT dust. Phosphorus paste is effec- 
tive against the large species of cock- 
roaches but not against the smaller 
German cockroach. Borax, an old-time 
“remedy” for cockroaches, is of very 
low efficiency. 


Silverfish and Fire Brats 

Silverfish and fire brats are wing- 
less, scaly insects, their bodies tapered 
and bearing three bristles at the hind 
end. Silverfish, as suggested by the 
name, are like polished silver in color, 
feed upon glue and starch sizing in 
books, wallpaper, rayon, and starched 
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FOR HARD-TO-GET-AT PLACES—Use Du Pont DEENOL 10-A. 
It’s 10% DDT dusting powder that’s light, free-flowing, and 
effective against larger crawling insects in cracks and crevices. 









































WHERE YOU NEED MAXIMUM, LONG-LASTING COATING—Y ou need 
DEENOL 50-F, Du Pont’s 50% DDT wettable powder. 


Mixes quickly for spraying—leaves minimum visible residue. 
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ON SURFACES WATER WOULD DAMAGE—Spray DEENOL 5-H. 
It’s Du Pont’s 5% DDT all-oil spray that gives invisible DDT 
protection where you can’t use water sprays. It’s ready mixed. 


IF YOU WANT TO MIX YOUR OWN—/JMaking finished sprays 
is simple when you use DEENOL 25-C, a 25% DDT oil 
concentrate. Add other insecticidal ingredients if needed. 


~ * * 


USE DEENOL DDT Insecticides designed by Du Pont es- 
pecially for commercial application. Five different forms 
of DEENOL DDT cover all requirements. Their precise 
formulations, based on Du Pont research and experience, 
assure you of easy application—effective kill—and long- 
lasting insect control. 


See your supplier today for DEENOL DDT insecticides. 
If he can’t supply you, write direct to us and we’ll send 
you complete informaticn. Address ycur inquiry to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Gras:elli Chem- 
icals Department (HM-1), Wiimington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


DEENOL DDT 
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goods. They hide in cracks in damp 
cool places and run rapidly when dis- 
turbed. Fire brats differ in being a 
mottled gray, yellow and white, and 
in living in hot places around steam 
pipes and furnaces. Control of these 
insects can be accomplished with DDT 
dusts or sprays. 


Insect Control in General 

Insect control is a many-sided sub- 
ject. It may be directed chiefly toward 
extermination of insect infestations 
already established or the prevention 
of infestations may be emphasized. 
Structural planning prior to construc- 
tion, cleanliness not merely in the 
ordinary sense but with the preven- 
tion of insect development in mind, 
the provision of cool, dry storage 
facilities—these and other factors are 
of tremendous concern in terms of 
dollars and cents. 


Structural Planning 
With but little extra expense at the 
time of construction a building can 
be made reasonably termite resistant. 
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Metal termite shields installed prop- 
erly, use of lumber which has been 
pressure treated with a suitable wood 
preservative wherever wood must be 
placed in contact with the soil or 
within a few inches of the ground 
surface, are important measures in 
this direction. Because termites favor 
moist ground and damp wood in which 
to work, a well-drained location should 
be chosen. Cross-ventilation beneath 
all parts of the structure will aid 
greatly in keeping both soil and wood 
in a dry condition, and unattractive 
to termites. Building specifications 
for termite control should conform 
to the recommendations of the United 
States Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. 


At the same time that termite- 
proofing is considered, thought should 
be given to rat-proofing. Detailed di- 
rections are presented in Conservation 
Bulletin 19 by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Carpet beetles and fleas breed in 
lint and other debris in floor cracks. 
Therefore wooden floors should be as 
free from wide cracks as possible. 


Cockroaches prefer narrow crevices 
near sources of water in which to hide. 
They like to feel their roof snug 
against their backs. Buildings can and 
should be constructed to eliminate 
favorable hiding places for roaches. 
Sinks installed so as to leave a space 
of two inches behind them do not har- 
bor many roaches. 


Cleanliness 


Cleanliness is important in insect 
control. Certain details of the cleaning 
routine in one establishment may be 
responsible for keeping down insects 
that become annoying in another 
place, although the latter appear sup- 
erficially to be just as clean. Often 
the little things about cleaning, such 
as attention to out-of-the-way cor- 
ners, count most in insect control 
when practiced day after day or 
month after month. Regular and in- 
telligent inspections of the condition 
of building and furnishings should be 
made at least once a month. 


Thorough cleaning of furniture by 
vacuum with particular attention to 
deep crevices behind cushions and be- 
tween seat and back will remove both 
eggs and insects. Waste materials and 
worn-out articles should be disposed 
of promptly to avoid providing un- 
necessary breeding places. 


Insecticides 


The use of insecticides, contrary to 
the common attitude, should be re- 
garded in general as supplementary to 
preventive measures. Insecticides are 


to be applied with care because most 
of them are poisonous, at least toa 
certain degree; moreover they may 
have a deleterious effect upon interior 
finish and furnishings. 


DDT 


DDT, short for dichlorodiphenyltri. 
chloroethane, is that new wonder 
material put into practical application 
in the United States first for protec. 
tion of our armed forces against louse- 
borne typhus fever. So much publicity 
has been given to DDT that the err. 
oneous belief may become general that 
this compound is a panacea to use 
against any insect life and that it will 
supplant all insecticides previously 
recommended. Remember, however, 
that: 

(1) DDT must be properly conm- 
pounded commercially as a spray or 
dust before it can be utilized as an 
insecticide. DDT is not soluble in 
water and the crystals cannot be 
ground fine enough for dusting pur- 
poses with the usual equipment. 


(2) DDT will not kill some kinds 
of insects any better or even as well 
as other insecticides we already have. 


(3) DDT must be applied carefully 
according to directions or results will 
not be any more satisfactory than 
with other insecticides. 


For spray purposes DDT is recom- 
mended at 5 per cent in a hydrocarbon 
base oil of the kerosene type. For 
dusting, it is recommended at 10 per 
cent, usually in pyrophyllite (Pyrax) 
as the diluent. DDT appears to be 
particularly effective against flies, 
mosquitoes, bedbugs, lice, fleas and 
clothes moths. The most outstanding 
advantage in its use is its residual 
action, “proofing” areas or articles 
against reinfestation in some cases 
for over six months. Thorough appli- 
cation of DDT spray to fabrics such 
as rugs and carpets will “mothproof” 
them for awhile. DDT liquid sprayed 
liberally onto interior walls, theatre 
seats, etc., will eliminate flies, mos- 
quitoes (except those just flown in 
and not yet exposed to the DDT), bed- 
bugs, lice and silverfish. 


DDT must be regarded as poison- 
ous although it is not as dangerous in 
this respect as many insecticides al- 
ready in common use. Like all insect- 
icides, however, it should be handled 
carefully. It is believed that only the 
oil-base DDT spray will penetrate the 
human skin. If any _ considerable 
quantity of the liquid is to be handled, 
rubber gloves should be worn and the 
hands later washed thoroughly with 
soap and water. Brief wetting of the 
hands with the oil-base insecticide 
will cause no ill effects. 
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CIRCULATION SY 


STEM IMPROVES 


FFICIENCY of FUMIGATION CHAMBER 


Pest Control Operators contemplating the 
setting up of a fumigation chamber on their 


Regular and systematic use of a fumigation chamber 
nsures year ‘round cleanliness of plant and product. 
It eliminates the problem of returned goods. 


premises should consider installing a circula- 
tion system at the same time, for it will ma- 
terially improve the efficiency of the chamber. 


Briefly, installation of a circulation system 
fonsists of nothing more than a set of flat 
salvanized pipe ducts with openings on the 
ide, one duct located at the top and the other 
ft the bottom of the chamber. Both are con- 


lected to the blower used to exhaust the 
hamber. 


After the gas has been introduced into the 
hamber, the blower is started and the proper 
alves opened. This causes a thorough agita- 
ion and mixture of the gas-air molecules 
lhroughout the entire chamber. 


The advantages of such systematic and 
Powerful agitation and circulation are two-fold. 
First, it assures rapid penetration of the gas 
nto the piles of material to be fumigated. 
Maximum penetration is necessary to effect a 
ll of the insects imbedded in the material. 
fcond, ventilation of the chamber and re- 
oval of the last traces of gas from the fumi- 
Fied material are greatly accelerated. It is, 
tefore, possible to remove the fumigated 


terial from the chamber in a much shorter 
me, 


Trade Mark 








To Pest Control Operators who are seriously 
interested in setting up a fumigation chamber 
with a circulation system, we shall be glad to 
furnish blueprints and specifications for its 
construction. 


A more complete description of the atmos- 
pheric chamber and circulation system and 
advantages of both, can also be found in the 
Discoids Fumigation Manual. Send for your 
free copy today. 





COMMON HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 
Cockroaches. 


Although cockroaches cannot be accurately 
termed pests of stored food products, they are 
often prevalent in places where such products 
are manufactured or stored. They feed on 
paper, books, boots, hair, cereals and food 
products of all kinds and dead animal matter. 


Cockroaches may be distinguished from all 
other insects previously described in the Fumi- 
gation News, by the fact that they are larger, 
run more swiftly, and are usually found in 
cracks or crevices where it is damp. Heat, 
dampness and a good food supply are ideal 
conditions for their multiplication—and they 
multiply rapidly. 


A most effective kill for these insects is a 
dosage of 8 ounces of AERO*-BRAND HCN. 





The cockroach. Courtesy Dept. of Agri. 
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DISCOIDS per 1,000 cubic feet of space, and 
an exposure of 12 hours at a temperature of 
at least 65° F. 





KEEP GAS MASK 
IN CONDITION 


The gas mask is to the Pest Control Operator 
what the diving suit is to the deep sea diver. 
It is an indispensable part of his regular equip- 
ment, and he should never attempt to operate 


without it. 


Although not a major factor in fumigation 
accidents, the analysis of accidents each year 
always includes one or more fatal cases in 
which fumigators failed to wear their gas 


masks. 


Here are some ways the Pest Control Oper- 
ator can keep his mask in condition, and avoid 
any possible chance of an accident. Keep the 
mask away from all unnecessary moisture and 
wipe it out if wet; carry nothing in the mask 
case except the mask and canister; inspect the 
mask regularly and frequently; store the mask 
in a cool dry place; when idle, the mask should 


be stored where it won’t be damaged. 





The wise Pest Control Operator always wears his gas 
mask, which he keeps in perfect condition, both when 
he is applying the fumigant and when he is opening 
up for ventilation. 


For more information on fumigation with AERO BRAND HCN DISCOIDS and CY ANOGAS** Calcium Cyanide, write for free manuals. 


** Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Although DDT dust can be used 
against cockroaches the different 
species vary in their susceptibility to 
this insecticide. 


Sodium Fluoride 


Sodium fluoride or a mixture of 
pyrethrum and sodium fluoride, long 
standard cockroach powders, appear 
to be as reliable, perhaps more so, 
than DDT. Sodium fluoride is poison- 
ous to man if taken internally in suf- 
ficient amounts but if used carefully 
in roach control no harm will follow. 
If much is to be applied, however, 
irritation of the nose and throat 
should be avoided by wearing a dust 
mask or several thickneses of cheese- 
cloth over the nose and mouth. The 
powder should be applied with a mech- 
anical duster with which the insecti- 
cide can be forced deep into crevices 
behind pipes and sinks, or wherever 
else cockroaches are observed to hide. 
The idea is to hit as many roaches as 
possible directly so they will die im- 
mediately (within an hour or so). 
Those not so hit will have to run 
through the powder a considerable 
distance to be affected. It is best to 
apply the powder in the evening and 
not to clean it up for 2 to 4 days. 
Repeat the application each week or 
two until all cockroaches disappear. 
The advantage of the mixture of 
sodium fluoride with pyrethrum is 
that the latter ingredient excites the 
insects and makes them run through 
the sodium fluoride. 


Gammexane 

A promising new insecticide is ben- 
zene hexachloride, a British develop- 
ment under the name of Gammexane 
or 666, but little is yet known regard- 
ing its practical possibilities. Contrary 
to the early claims made for its sup- 
erior qualities, however, it is not as 
effective as DDT against some im- 
portant agricultural pests. No reliable 
information is yet available regarding 
its effects upon pests of buildings. 


Pyrethrum 

Pyrethrum is utilized either as the 
ground dried flowers of the pyreth- 
rum plant imported from Africa or 
South America, or as sprays contain- 
ing an extract from the flowers. 
Pyrethrum dusts made by absorbing 
the extract in tale or a similar carrier 
are said to be more effective than the 
ground flowers themselves because 
the effective agent is present on the 
exterior of each dust particle instead 
of being dispersed within the particle 
where it cannot come in contact with 
the insect. Pyrethrum is most im- 
portant for its excitant qualities when 
added to sodium fluoride and other 
killing agents. When used alone the 
effects of pyrethrum often wear off 
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so that the insects recover. Pyreth- 
rum is not poisonous to higher ani- 
mals and man, although it does affect 
persons who have ragweed hay-fever. 


Rotenone 


Rotenone is the insecticidal princi- 
ple present in derris roots from Malay 
and Java and in cube and timbo roots 
from the Amazon region. Rotenone 
dusts are excellent for treating pet 
dogs and cats to control fleas and lice. 
They have not become popular gen- 
erally with pest control operators, 
probably because rotenone is slow in 
its action. They are, however, effec- 
tive against cockroaches and many 
other household pests, and such in- 
sects do not recover from the effects 
of rotenone. This insecticide has the 
advantage that it is non-poisonous in 
anything but massive amounts. 


Insect-Proofing 

Insofar as possible, fabrics, such as 
carpets, upholstering, and tapestries 
susceptible to insect injury, should 
be made moth-resistant (often re- 
ferred to as “mothproof’’) to protect 
against clothes moths and carpet 
beetles. The preparations used com- 
monly are water solutions of fluo- 
silicates. Arsenicals are less effective, 
less resistant to cleaning, and more 
dangerous to health. Oil solutions 
containing such insecticides as DDT 
are said to have some value. Some 
fabrics intended for upholstering are 
made moth resistant during manufac- 
ture. “Moth-proofing” solutions are 
not designed for killing insects by 
direct contact, but to make the fab- 
ric unappetizing or poisonous to moth 
and beetle larvae. The degree of ef- 
fectiveness and permanency is de- 
pendent upon the thoroughness of ap- 
plication. It pays to have valuable 
furnishings made moth resistant by 
a commercial operator with proper 
high-pressure spray equipment. 

Fumigation 

Fumigation is the treatment of a 
closed space (box, room, or entire 
building) with a poisonous gas. On 
a large enough scale to kill insects in 
an entire room or building it is dan- 
gerous to the person doing the fumi- 
gation. No effective gas is known 
which is not highly poisonous to man. 
For this reason fumigation with such 
chemicals as cyanide must (and most 
cities have ordinances covering this 
point) be done by an experienced and 
licensed fumigator with a permit for 
each individual job. By judicious ap- 
plication of other forms of insecti- 
cides, however, fumigation can usu- 
ally be avoided. It is a nuisance be- 
cause it usually requires closing and 
sealing an entire building for upwards 
of 24 hours. Even so, it may be the 


most expeditious means of cleaning 
up a serious infestation which has 
gained too much headway to be quick- 
ly controlled by spraying or dusting. 
No inexperienced person should at- 
tempt large-scale fumigation and for 
this reason detailed directions will 
not be given here. 


It is convenient sometimes to fumi- 
gate a small box or trunk full of arti- 
cles which should be entirely freed 
of insects before they are sealed up 
in storage. Two chemicals are rela- 
tively safe for this use. One is carbon 
tetrachloride, a common noninflam- 
mable cleaning fluid. About two cup- 
fuls should be used for fumigating a 
trunk. It will not injure clothing if 
the clean chemical is sprinkled di- 
rectly on the fabric. The trunk must 
be tightly closed immediately and 
kept so for 24 hours or longer. Mix- 
tures of ethylene dichloride and car- 
bon tetrachloride (mixed 3 to 1 by 
volume) are also effective, one cupful 
being used for a trunk. The trunk 
should be tight and the temperature 
kept up to at least 70 degrees. Fumi- 
gation is even much more effective 
if the temperature is 80 or 90 degrees. 
Do not breathe more of the fumes 
than necessary while treating the 
trunk, and do not work in the same 
room for more than fifteen minutes 
at a time during the first 12 hours. 
Do not use carbon disulfide as a fumi- 
gant because it is too inflammable and 
explosive for this purpose. Sulfur 
dioxide produced by burning sulfur is 
highly effective against insects but 
its use is not recommended. It is de- 
structive to the tensile strength of 
fabrics, bleaches, dyes, and its produc- 
tion involves a serious fire hazard. 
Formaldehyde has no value as an in- 
sect fumigant although it is used 
against various fungi and bacteria. 


Soil Treatment 


Soil treatment with chemicals is a 
frequent practice in termite control, 
either by itself or in conjunction with 
the reconstruction of foundations, 
etc., to isolate the wood from the 
ground and prevent the insects from 
reaching wooden elements. Termite 
control operators, however, often 
place too much emphasis on chemical 
treatment of the soil. As recom- 
mended at present this practice in 
brief consists in pouring orthodichlor- 
obenzene or a mixture of 1 part coal 
tar creosote and 3 parts light fuel oil 
into a narrow trench dug around piers, 
drain pipes, and along concrete or 
brick foundation walls. Sodium ar- 
senite is often applied but is danger- 
ous because it may poison water sup- 
plies. Shrubbery is likely to be in- 
jured by soil treatment chemicals un- 
less precautions are taken. Treat- 
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PENCO DB-50 


—a specially compounded dry powdered dust base containing 
50% DDT. This product is designed for use by insecticide manu- 
facturers in the formulation of finished dusts for agricultural and 
household purposes. 
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PENCO SOLVENT CONCENTRATE 


—a specially developed concentrate designed for use by insecti- 
cide manufacturers who do not desire to work from technical DDT. 
This product can be used for the manufacture of insect sprays. 
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ment of woodwork in place, some- 
times advocated, is not very satisfac- 
tory, because the oil carrier often util- 
ized is inflammable and will not pene- 
trate the damp wood most liable to 
termite attack. 
Poison Baits 

Rats and mice not only damage fur- 
nishings themselves but they provide 
breeding places for fleas which they 
may infect with disease organisms. 
These vermin are repelled by liberal 
dustings of sodium fluoride wherever 
they run. If trapping is employed it 
should be systematic and on a consid- 
erable scale. Rats in particular are 
easily made suspicious. Baiting with 
poisoned food baits is often most pro- 
ductive of results. Directions for the 
control of rats and mice respectively 
are described in detail in Conservation 
Bulletins 3 and 36, which may be ob- 
tained free from the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington 25, 
a. C. 


Recommended Reading 

Further details relative to the iden- 
tification and control of insect pests 
of buildings can be obtained from the 
United States Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine in Washington 
25, D.C. The following free literature 
is of particular interest to theatre 
management: 


U. 8S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


LEAFLETS 

No. 101, “Injury to Buildings by Ter- 
mites” 

No. 109, “Eliminating Bats from 
Buildings” 

No. 144, “Cockroaches and Their 
Control” 

No. 145, “Clothes Moth” 

No. 146, “Bedbugs’”’ 

No. 147, “House Ants” 

No. 149, “Silverfish” 

No. 150, “Carpet Beetles” 

No. 152, “How to Control Fleas’’ 

No. 182, ‘“‘Housefly Control” 

No. 186, “Domestic Mosquitoes” 

No. 189, “Psocids, Annoying House 
Pests” 

No. 192, “Centipedes and Millipedes 


in the House” 
U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
CIRCULAR 
. 369, “Industrial Fumigation 
Against Insects” 
Reprinted by permission Theatre Catalog, 
1945 Edition, pp. 498-504. 
e 


SMALL BUSINESS 

“Financing Small Business—Its Economic 
Position and Financial Requirements” is the 
title of a 32-page booklet published by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. Discus- 
sion of problems and facts compiled are 
illustrated by graphs. 
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Instinct Is Only Guide of Insects 
By Edwin Way Teale 


Two thousand and more years ago, the 
writer of Proverbs in the Bible set down 
the words: “The locusts have no king.” 

This is true of all the insects—even in 
their most complicated social systems. It 
is true of the anthill and the waspnest as 
it is true of the beehive. Even the driver 
ants of the tropics, moving in columns 
through the jungles, seem guided by instinct 
alone. In earlier times, the queen of the 
bee colony was supposed to be the king. He 
was supposed to give the orders and direct 
the work of the whole colony. Now we 
know that this imagined dictator is really 
the egg-laying queen and that—although the 
colony’s welfare requires the presence of 
the queen—she is as much a cog in the 
machine as any of the myriad workers. 

Nowhere in the activity of the hive is 
instinctive skill more apparent than in the 
building of the comb. The wax is produced 
from glands in the bodies of the younger 
workers. It is chewed and molded in their 
jaws. Bee after bee will add its bit of wax 
to the developing comb-cell. Each will give 
the wax a bite or squeeze and then another 
bee will take its place. In spite of the seem- 
ing haphazardness of this procedure, when 
all is done, a honeycomb, with its rows of 
hexagonal cells—a marvel of lightness and 
strength, an ideal of engineering efficiency 
—has been produced. 

There are no overseers, no directors, no 
blueprints, no trial and error in the making 
of the comb. The knowledge of how to pro- 
ceed is not learned. It is instinctive. Among 
all the insects, “The locusts have no king” 
—except instinct. 








A scientist once imprisoned a worker wasp 
with a grub of its own species. In the nest, 
the task of the worker had been to provide 
the grubs with food. But in the prison cell 
there was no food. The wasp was in evident 
perplexity. How could it feed the grub? 
Eventually, it solved its dilemma. But it 
did in a way that reveals that curious blind- 
ness which so often characterizes instinc- 
tive behavior. It bit off the hind end of the 
grub and offered it to the front end! 

Years ago, that famous watcher of the 
insects, the French scientist, J. Henri Fabre, 
made an interesting experiment with the 
reactions of instinct to an abnormal situa- 
tion. He placed a shell of thin paper around 
the nest of a mason wasp. Inside this nest, 
a young wasp emerged and began biting its 
way through the masonry wall of its cham- 
ber. This material was almost as hard as 
iron. Yet the jaws of the young wasp were 
powerful enough for it to bite its way to 
freedom. 

But this time it emerged not into the open 
air—not into the freedom that mason wasps 
had found awaiting them for untold cen- 
turies. It found itself within the hollow 
shell of paper that Fabre had placed around 
the nest. This was an unusual situation; 
something instinct had not prepared it for. 
The insect was bewildered. With its jaws, 
it could have snipped its way through the 
paper in a single bite. But it didn’t know 
what to do. It wandered helplessly about 
until it finally died in its prison. 





It is a strange story that scientists have 
discovered about the gold-tailed moth of 
Europe. In the spring, when the earliest 
green is on the twig-tips, the larvae of this 
moth appear from hibernation near the 
ground. Light attracts them powerfully. 
Instinct leads them to get as near to the 
sun as they can. They crawl upward until 
they come to the very ends of the upper 
twigs. And it is precisely there that the 


tenderest buds provide them with the food 
they need. Their instinctive attraction for 
the light draws them irresistably to the 
only available source of focd. 

So powerful is this attraction that a cater- 
pillar put in a glass tube, with one end 
facing a light, invariably crawls at once 
toward the lighted end. In fact, when choice 
buds are placed in the darkened end, the 
larva is unable to go to them although it 
is dying of hunger. It remains charmed by 
the light, and dies of starvation within q 
few inches of plenty. 

But—and this is the curious thing—once 
the larva of the gold-tailed moth has de- 
voured the twig-tip buds, it is no longer 
attracted by the light. Instinct reverses 
itself. The caterpillar is repelled by the 
light. It gradually works its way down the 
twigs. If this were not so, it would be 
held among the bare upper twigs by the 
attraction of the light and would be unable 
to descend and feed on the lower buds as 
they unfold. Devouring the first few buds 
seems to release it from its spell. After 
that, it can crawl in any direction. 

From the George Matthew Adams Service. 
o 
DEMAND FOR INSECTICIDES IN 
NORWAY 





Commercial fumigation in Norway before 
the war was based exclusively on a German 
product known as “Zyklon B” (absorbed 
hydrocyanic acid—HCN) and on _ sodium 
cyanide (NaCN) from Germany according 
to a report to the Department of Commerce. 
During the past 5 years, however, the use 
of a powder method has been increasing, 
particularly in the Oslo area, and has re- 
duced the demand for HCN, formerly 10 to 
15 metric tons annually. It is generally used 
for fumigation of ships, flour mills, and 
other large installations. Two firms used 
this process exclusively, while others oper- 
ated on a combined HCN and NaCN basis; 
use of the latter has been increasing, since 
it is cheaper. Considerable competition is 
expected by the trade between these prod- 
ucts and DDT. 

The supply situation eased with the ar- 
rival of shipments of NaCN from the United 
Kingdom, but British manufacturers had 
not been able to cover the demand for HCN, 
according to Norwegian importers. Besides 
the market for HCN, an active demand 
exists for DDT and other insecticides to 
correct conditions resulting from wartime 
shortages. 

Chem. and Eng. News. 
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PRENTISS PRODUCTS 
for 


PEST CONTROL 


Auailalle now 


PRENTISS 30% DDT CONCENTRATE 


a Concentrated liquid Insecticide containing 30% Technical DDT by weight 


PRENTISS No. 10 CONCENTRATE 


a 50% sclution of Dichloro-Diphenyl-Trichoroethane isomers in a special 
solvent for production of residual sprays for bedbug, fly and mosquito control 


Alsa 


Pyrethrum Concentrates 


eter ets 


Pyrethrum Powders 
Prentox Cockroach Concentrate 
Fortified Red Squill Powder and Liquid 
DDT Concentrates 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. - 9 SO. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Psoeids in Dwellings 


By E. A. BACK, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


Epitor’s Note: Jn one of the sessions at the 
Purdue PC Conference on the subject of Psocids, 
it was requested by many that Pests republish 
the article that appeared in June 1939 issue. The 
following is the article by Dr. E. A. Back. 


SOCIDS are insects which en- 
tomologists have dismissed as 
teing of little economic importance as 
household pests*. Psocids do not bite 
rersons. No one suspects them of 
carrying disease. They are not des- 
tructive to growing crops. They do 
not seem destructive to stored agri- 
cultural commodities. During the past 
twenty years no instance of injury 
by psocids to any stored product, or 
to any house furnishing, has come 
d:rectly to the attention of the writer, 
end he has visited many warehouses 
in all rarts of the country and ob- 
served the destructive work of storage 
rests. 





The Review of Applied Entomology, 
which covers the entomological liter- 
ature of all countries, has listed dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years not 
more than an average of one refer- 
ence a year to psocids, and most of 
these references merely mention 
psocids as present in certain supplies 
or on certain crops. Since its organi- 
zation in 1921 the Insect Pest Survey, 
orerated by the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, United 
States Department of Argiculture, 
has acquired only 131 references to 
psocids, taken mostly from monthly 
reports of State and Federal ento- 
mologists. In spite of this dearth of 
real information concerning psocids, 
the correspondence of the Bureau has 
increased during each of the years 
1937 and 1938 fivefold over that re- 
ceived during 1936. The interest in 
psocid control, so far as this Bureau 
is concerned, is greater today than at 
any time during the past twenty 
years. 

If it is true that house-infesting 
psocids may be dismissed by the ento- 
mologist as pests not harmful to the 
products of agriculture and industry, 
and as incapable of bit‘ng man or 
carrying diseases, why are they sud- 
denly demanding so much attention? 
Entomologists know that psocids are 
commonly found out of doors, and 
often indoors; that their activity and 
increase are associated with dampness 
and warmth caused by one thing or 
another, but particularly by long 
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spells of humid weather; that coid 
winter weather and the dryness of 
kuildnes due to furnace heat seen 
to cause them to disappear; and that 
they often tecome most abundant late 
in the summer and early in the fall. 
But most of this generalized informa- 
t:on, which seems dependable, is the 
esuit of casual observation and cor- 
respondence and not the result of 
careful study, except perhaps in 1 
very few isolated cases. 


The unusual interest of today is 
due to heavy losses sustained by prop- 
erty owners resulting, not from the 
destruction of buildings and furnish- 
ings, but from broken leases, lawsuits 
to recover damages for fancied loss 
to health and furnishings, and the 
payment of fees for the services of 
pest-control operators, as well as to 
the desire of pest-control operators 
for information on the biology and 
control of psocids. Housing commis- 
sioners have even gone so far as to 
issue orders for the closing of psocid- 
nfested apartment houses, which, if 
actually put into effect, would have 
entailed terrific loss. Some apartment 
owners have refused to rent to tenants 
moving from infested buildings for 
fear of introducing “lice and vermin” 
into their own buildings. Fear based 
on ignorance, the erroneous associa- 
tion of psocids with true lice and 
disease, the mental uneasiness of the 
uninformed, and the use made of 
psocids by unscrupulous persons to 
refuse the payment of rents and to 
force cash settlements through the 
instigation of lawsuits have been the 
createst factors in arousing public in- 
terest in psocids. 


A general review of correspondence 
and literature indicates that, while 
psocids are apt to be present in alarm- 
ing numbers in all sorts of buildings, 
the great difficulty centers in newly 
constructed metropolitan apartment 
houses. As a rule, the infestations de- 
velop in from four months to one year 
after the building has been opened 
for occupancy, depending upon the 
season of the year completion occurs. 
The building of fireproof apartment 
houses today incorporates large 
amounts of moisture in the walls and 
floors during construction. The build- 
ings are hurried to completion because 
of the great investment involved, and 
no thorough drying-out can take place 


prior to occupancy. Hollow tile and 
similar materials, and insulation, slow 
down evaporation of moisture from 
wall spaces and from between floor- 
ings. The escape of moisture is retard- 
ed also by the finishing mortars, 
wooden trim, layers of paint, wall- 
paper, and paste. 


Psocids can usually be found on 
most building materials before they 
are incorporated into the building. 
They are as likely to be found crawl.- 
ing on metal materials and composi- 
tion boards as upon wood, and partic- 
ularly in the vegetable wrappings of 
plumbing and _ electrical fixtures. 
Microscopic molds abound on most 
building material that has been ex- 
posed to much dampness. The sealed- 
in moisture and ultimate warmth in- 
duce psocid increase. In badly infested 
buildings psocids are abundant, not 
only on the outer surfaces of room 
walls and trim, in cupboards, and in 
other places where they can be seen, 
but in spaces between floors, in walls, 
behir.d the door and window trim, and 
behind electrical and other fixtures. 
This indication of development of in- 
festation from within in new build- 
ings has been evidenced by examina- 
tions made when trim and fixtures 
have been removed. 


While building materials can ac- 
count for the presence of psocids in 
newly occupied apartment and other 
buildings, there are many other 
sources for which the tenant is re- 
sponsible. Infestations are not neces- 
sarily the fault of the builder or own- 
er. New upholstered furniture con- 
tain tow and Spanish moss, rugs, 
books, paper, groceries, cartons of 
merchandise, straw matting, contents 
of trunks taken from storage, etc., 
may carry psocids. Psocids may even 
come into buildings on the daily news- 
paper and on cut flowers. 


The food of psocids within houses 
has not been studied. Much of the 
injury to papers, book covers, wall- 
papers, etc., generally attributed to 
psocids should have been charged to 
silverfish and cockroaches. The writer 
has known of no person corresponding 
with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine who claimed that 
psocids, no matter how abundant, 
were causing injury, while many cor- 
respondents have stated definitely 
that they could detect no evidence of 
injury. It is true that a few authors 
ascribe definite capacity of injury to 
certain of our cosmopolitan psocids, 
particularly Troctes divinatorius and 
Tregium pulsatorium, but are these 
claims based upon studies of isolated 
cultures or are they restated older 
generalized claims? Until data have 
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been obtained and definitely recorded 
it seems best to consider that psocids 
in the United States do not damage 
house furnishings, wearing apparel, 
rugs, wallpaper, etc., but subsist most- 
ly upon microscopic molds prevalent 
upon building materials, house fur- 
nishings, wallpaper, etc. These molds 
are present in abundance in many 
damp situations where they would 
not naturally be expected. It is re- 
corded definitely that T. divinatorius 
devours the eggs of the Angoumois 
grain moth. It is claimed that psocids 
feed also upon carbohydrates. Today, 
when there is such competition among 
various types of building materials 
and other aids to home beautification, 
one should guard against unproved 
statements which might prejudice 
builders against the use of certain 
classes of materials. In most in- 
stances, the drying out of buildings 
and furnishings which stops mold 
growth also stops psocid abundance. 
The writer is not entirely satisfied, 
however, that molds are the prime 
food of psocids in buildings, and 
realizes that he opens himself to the 
criticism of making an _ unproved 
statement. But he is aware of the 
controversies stirred by the presence 
of psocids and feels that until there 
has been some careful investigational 
work on this subject, less injustice is 
done by considering that microscopic 
molds are their chief food in dwell- 
ings. 


Until 1930 nothing of value appears 
to have been published concerning the 
biology of psocids likely to infest 
buildings. During that year O. W. 
Rosewall (1), of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, published the results of his 
studies of Troctes divinatorius (deter- 
mined by A. N. Caudell). He found no 
males and that parthenogenesis al- 
ways occurred. His data indicate that 
from October to January, when the 
temperature was 50° to 87° F., the 
preoviposition period ranged from 31 
to 54 days (average 45 days), the 
egg-laying capacity from 7 to 44 eggs 
(average 20 eggs), and the egg stage 
from 11 to 27 days (average 21 days), 
and that the life cycle ranged from 
111 to 130 days and the post-oviposi- 
tion period from 1 to 24 days (average 
9 days). For the period June-August, 
when the temperature was 60° to 95 
F., the average length of the egg stage 
was 6.9 days, the average egg-laying 
capacity 57 eggs, and the average 
life cycle 24.4 days. Rosewall found 
one female that lived from June 27 to 
October 27 and deposited a total of 
98 eggs. 


In 1932 L. R. Findleyson (2) in 
Ontario, Canada, stated that at 80' 
F., with a relative humidity of 65 per 
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cent, Troctes divinatorius required 
about one month to pass through the 
developmental period, and that after 
a preoviposition period of two or three 
weeks eggs were laid at the rate of 
one every 12 hours until 75 per cent 
of the total egg-laying capacity was 
reached, after which eggs were de- 
posited at longer intervals. 


G. S. Candura (3), in southern 
Italy, wrote in 1932 that Troctes di- 
vinatorius required 21 days in sum- 
mer to 140 days in winter to pass 
through the developmental period, 
that females laid an average of 50 
to 60 eggs in summer and 20 in winter, 
that the egg stage requires 4 days to 
4 weeks, that adults live 1 week to 3 
months, that all stages occur in win- 
ter, that there may be 6 to 8 genera- 
tions a year, and that reproduction 
is always parthenogenetic. 


Control measures for psocids are 
very briefly discussed in entomologi- 
cal literature. They include applica- 
tions of dry heat (120-140 F.), and 
sunshine, dry storage, and fumigation 
with hydrocyanic acid gas and other 
common fumigants, including sulfur 
dioxide generated by burning 25 to 
30 ounces of sulphur for each 1,000 
cubic feet of space. Naphthalene, par- 
adichlorobenzene, sodium fluosilicate, 
derris and pyrethrum dusts, and con- 
tact sprays are also recommended. 
General experience of pest-control 
operators and others seems to indi- 
cate that no one application or com- 
bination of controls is likely to give 
results under all conditions, for no 
matter how thorough the application, 
unless all concealed spaces in walls 
and flooring and behind trim and fix- 
tures are actually reached by the 
fumigant or spray, reinfestation is 
likely to occur very soon. Persever- 
ance in applying control measures 
seems to be necessary to bring stub- 
born apartment house infestations 
to an end. 


NOTES FROM CORRESPONDENCE 


Baltimore, Md., December, 1934. — 
Dependable fumigator failed to elim- 
inate psocids in house by fumigating 
with 8 ounces of hydrocyanic acid 
discoids per 1,000 cubic feet. Refum- 
igated with 20-ounce dosage and after 
ventilation found house well infested 
with living psocids. This condition in- 


dicates reinfestation from usual 
sources. 
California, February, 1935.—Pso- 


cids in piano, sideboard, suitcases, 
etc. Back of bureau covered with 
them. No matter how much I spray 
they still crawl out; forty minutes 
after spraying with kerosene living 


psocids are found crawling over spray- 
ed area. 


Pennsylvania, June, 1935. — First 
noticed psocids near windows, on win- 
dow panes, especially on cellar win- 
dows. Traced psocids to lawn, where 
they were abundant in grass. 


Virginia, June, 1945. — Psocids 
present on woodwork and furniture. 
Have sprayed well with oil-pyrethrum 
spray, but it is expensive and in a 
day or so the psocids appear again. 


West Virginia, August, 1935 — 
Psocids present in flax tow shipped 
in 100-pound bales from Minnesota. 
Stock received damp in April but 
stored in dry-well-aired space. Bales 
heavily infested by August. 


Minnesota, September, 1935. — 
Fumigated with chloropicrin, triple 
strength, when psocids were swarm- 
ing about window sills. A week later 
psocids reappeared and were found 
abundant in empty  canvas-lined 
trunks. Sunning articles does not help 
to eliminate house infestations. 


Missouri, November, 1935.—Have 
fought psocids with sulfur candles 
and hydrocyanic acid gas with no last- 
ing results. A spray with an oil base 
was more effective, and we are now 
rid of insects. 


California, May, 1937. — Used 
various sprays and sodium fuloride. 
Next year fumigated with hydrocy- 
anic gas, but continue to find psocids, 
especially on window sills. 


Idaho, July, 1937.—Two hydrocy- 
anic acid gas fumigations failed to 
eliminate psocids from house. 


Ohio, August, 1937.—In the spring 
the house was flooded 21% feet above 
the second floor. During the past 
month psocids have been increasing. 
Most abundant on newly papered 


walls but some found elsewhere. 


New York City, August, 1937. — 
Have been troubled recently with 
psocids. They are in all newly con- 
structed buildings in the Bronx. Old 
buildings all right. Each apartment 
of our six-story apartment house is 
infested. The insects are on the walls, 
window sills, books, furniture, and 
clothing. Everything is overrun with 
them. Tenants are moving out. The 
Health Department has been appealed 
to. The outer walls of the building 
are also infested, as insects continue 
to come into the building. Have used 
sulfur, paradichlorobenzene, pyre- 
thrum sprays, etc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., August, 1937. — 
The house, completed and occupied 
four months ago, is infested with pso- 
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Effective Control 
a of Termites... 

iple The powerful action of TERRATOX makes ito  =TERRATOX No. 225 is particularly recom- 

rm- standout as the effective solution for the con- mended for SOIL treatment in control of sub- 

iter trol of termites. TERRATOX Nos. 225, 235, terranean termites. This approved solution has 
and 245 oil soluble solutions are unexcelled superb penetrating qualities and is unexcelled 
und for WOOD treatment in termite control and in lasting power. These outstanding qualities 
ned 4 contain 5% pentachlorophenol—the standard of TERRATOX No. 225 assure dependable re- 
elp 4 recommended by the U. S. Department of sults in every termite control job handled. For 
x8 Agriculture. If used, according to directions, additional information about TERRATOX solu- 

a TERRATOX will remain effective for many tion, write for illustrated bulletin. 

ave a é years. 

lles One of the advantages of 

Ast- buying TERRATOX is that 

ase you do not pay for thinner. 

10W It’s highly concentrated— 

you merely add light oil to 
TERRATOX when ready to 

sed use. ; lable i 

: TERRATOX is available in 

ide. 1 and 5 gallon cans and 

cy- 30 and 55 gallon drums. 

ids, 

CYy- - 
3 é 5 i 
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: Our Public Liability policies give you essential cov- i 
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Old All Allied Lines “Used your chemical since August, 1941, with an j 

ent As Well As almost 100% efficiency . . . proud of results.’ i 

» js Life I F This is just one out of the many unsolicited letters we are 1 
ils, . ife nsurance and all Forms of constantly receiving proving the effectiveness of ““TOX-EOL.”’ 1 

AIS, Employee Insurance Plans . . . i 

and . Toxic base is chlorinated phenol plus. 1 

vith bb 55's economical and not unpleasant to | 

TOX = FOL use. Effective for both wood and soil |] 

cee poisoning. . Present cost less than [|] 

le creosote. Shipped in a highly CON- |] 

ing ASSOCIATION CENTRATED liquid saving transpor- 1 

tation charges. 1 

— Inquiries cordially invited. There is, of course, 2 

sed ne obligation. Send today for advertising and dealer co-operation plan. ; 

yre- | 
B. & D. A. WEISBURGER | | °RE-0-TOX CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
= = a Pioneers in the use of Chlorinated Phenols for termite control. 2 
vied Insurance since 1915 Now located in our new plant: 7 
)SO- 1440 Broadway New York City 18, N. Y. 2670 BROAD ; MEMPHIS 12, TENN. j 
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cids and springtails. They are crawl- 
ing from behind baseboards, chair 
rails, and cove moldings, and from 
small cracks in plaster. They are in 
every room but not in furniture. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., August, 1937. — 
Have been combating psocids in new 
apartment houses. Have always been 
successful with paradichlorobenzene 
but this method takes from three to 
four weeks and tenants do not like to 
be bothered so long. 


Rochester, N. Y., August, 1937. — 
A Federal Housing Administration 
mortgagee has become much alarmed 
owing to the attitude taken by one 
of the mortgagors concerning psocids 
which have invaded a newly con- 
struct home. This lending institution 
would like to know definitely whether 
or not these insects do any damage 
to the structure that might seriously 
impair its stability or value. 


New York City, September, 1937. 
—Lawyer writes for copies of psocid 
bulletin for distribution to clients in 
apartment house infested with pso- 
cids. 


New Jersey, October, 1937. — Sold 
a three-piece living-room suite of up- 
holstered furniture to a dealer who 
after sixty days sold it to a customer. 
Thirty days after the second sale pso- 
cids were abundant on furniture. No 
insects had been observed previously. 
Who is responsible for infestation ? 


New York City, November, 1937. — 
Psocids overrunning apartment house 
completed two months ago. 


New Jersey, December, 1937. — 
New detached home completed in 
April was heavily infested with pso- 
cids during the summer, which was 
abnormally humid. House overrun 
with visible molds. Furnace heat dried 
up molds and probably destroyed pso- 
cids, as they have disappeared. 


Iowa, July, 1938. — Never discover- 
ed harm caused by psocids. By use 
of an oil spray am able to destroy 
psocids on surfaces, but afterwards 
discover more insects on these sur- 
faces. 


New York City, July, 1938. — A 
new building completed and occupied 
since March became infested with 
psocids during June and July. The 
insects annoy the tenants. Extermin- 
ators have tried everything and we 
have gone to great expense but the 
psocids continue to multiply. 


Bronx, New York City, July, 1938. 
—Have moved into a new building, 
being the first tenants. It is overrun 
with psocids. 
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New York City, August, 1938. — 
Ps. cids are seen only in newly con- 
structed buildings, and the belief 
amon 7 pest-control operators is that 
psocids come from diseased unseason- 
ed wocd. 


Connecticut, August, 1938.—Liv- 
ing-room suite of upholstered furni- 
ture found heavily infested with pso- 
cids. Sprayed with 2 quarts of spray 
and kept room tightly closed but still 
the psocids come. Furniture 15 years 
old and room very damp. 


Idaho, August, 1938. — Last winter 
was so mild that psocids did not die 
off as usual and now they are a great 
deal worse than last year. Insect pow- 
der doesn’t kill them. Sprays kill only 
those on the walls. Had the house 
fumigated but the psocids came back. 

South Dakota, September, 1938. — 
Myriads of psocids infesting country 
homes. Sulfur fumigation is ineffec- 
tive. Hydrocyanic acid gas gives good 
results. 


Pennsylvania, November, 1938. — 
A 22,700-cubic-foot house fumigated 
with hydrocyanic acid gas in Septem- 
ber at a cost of $50 was found ten 
days later to be infested. Refumigated 
three times at ten-day intervals dur- 
ing October and now house seems free 
of psocids, but owner believes that 
cold weather came to his assistance. 


Literature Cited 


(1) Rosewall, O. W., 1930. The biol- 
ogy of the book-louse, Troctes divin- 
atorius, Mull. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 
23 (1): 192-4, illus. 


(2) Finlayson, L. R., 1932. Some 
notes on the biology and life history 
of psocids. Ent. Soc. Ontario Ann. 
Rept. 63: 64 pp., illus. 


(8) Candura, G. 8., 1932. Contrib- 
uto alla conoscenza biologica del 
Troctes divinatorius, Mueller. Bol. 
Zool. 3, (4): 177-184, illus. 


*There are many species of psocids, but 
those responsible for house infestations 
usually are Troctes divinatorius (Mull.) and 
Trogium pulsatorium (L.). In the literature 
one often finds Liposcelis for Troctes and 
Atropos for Trogium. Specific determina- 
tions were made by A. B. Gurney. 





STANLEY’S PATENTED 
PIGEON-PROOFING 


Economically, Permanently, Positively 
and Lawfully from any type of 
structure. 

Stanley's Roofing & Building 
Service, Inc. 

523 West 184th St. New York, N. Y. 








Telephone: WAdsworth 7-3300-1 





VOX BOP 


“Swivel Chair’ Pest Control ys. 
Professional Pest Control 


It is becoming more and more 
noticeable that two types of pest con- 
trol operators now exist: one, the 
“Swivel Chair” type, sits in the office, 
has more or less a smattering of PCO 
knowledge, since he has picked up a 
few points here and there about the 
PCO business. Recognized PCO firms 
are doing a nice business, and because 
of this, the “Swivel Chair” type feels 
that he perhaps, too, could “cash in” 
with as little knowledge as possible. 
Although he sits in the “Chair” ad- 
vertising his business as an expert 
PCO, false-front pretending to be 
bona fide, he actually has no worth- 
while PCO experience. 


The other type is sole executor of 
pest control. He has spent his hard- 
earned cash learning from the bottom 
up, learning from practical experi- 
ence. He knows and understands the 
pest control business. However, he is 
in a lesser position to make a showing 
of anything other than results from 
the operation. 


The public with its limited under- 
standing of pests and their control is 
always prey to both types; however, 
the “Swivel Chair” type has a better 
chance for real misrepresentation. 
Because of these existing conditions 
it is very difficult for the more en- 
lightened client to understand just 
how a pest control service, which pro- 
fesses to be a bona fide one, sells serv- 
ice on professional standards, and 
yet, charges for its execution on a 
common labor basis. 


If pest control is to be executed 
with standards no less than those 
which would respect all the science 
which makes up the technique of ap- 
plication such as: 


1. Diagnosis and recommended treat- 
ment fitting to such findings; 


2. Habits and identification of pests; 


3. Proper killing agent and its reac- 
tion under different conditions; 
then certainly such operators would 
find it difficult to function on a com- 
mon labor basis, and the public would 
eventually see and understand all the 
principles and factors involved in pest 
control and would no doubt hesitate to 
engage the “Swivel Chair” type. 
Submitted by Amos Haltom 


Getz Exterminators, Inc. 
San Antonio, Texas 
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A. F.C. QUALITY 
PRODUCTS FOR 
PEST CONTROL 


Super Fluorex V, powerful insecticide powder 
Sodium Fluoride 

Poison Seeds 

Carbolic Acid, Cresylic Acid, Borax, Mirbane 
Pyrethrum Powder, DDT Powders and Liquids 


Sterilan, mothproofing powder 


FOR EFFECTIVE RAT CONTROL 


Barium Carbonate, Phosphorus Paste, Rumetan, 
Arsenic, Fortified Red Squill Extract and Powder, 
Antu. 


Prepared Rat Baits — convenient, 
cubes. Five different food types. 


FOR TERMITES 


Orthodichlorobenzene, Creosote Oil, Sodium Arse- 
nite Powder and Liquid, Pentachlorophenol Con- 
centrate. 


ready-to-use 


Write for particulars 


AMERICAN FLUORIDE CORPORATION 
151 WEST 19th STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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RUMETAN (Zinc Phosphide) 
FOR RAT CONTROL 


(The ideal poison for 
Rats, Mice and Mole Crickets 
Effective and Economical) 


Sodium Fluoride, White and Tinted 
Sodium Silico Fluoride 
Pyrethrum Powder 
Sodium Arsenate, etc. 


Write for Details 


Pfaltz & Bauer. Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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NOW... 


Per-Mo Rat PAste 


WITH 


“ANTU” 


Prepared Ready for Use. No Fuss. No Muss. 











Spread it on bread, crackers, or cardboard! 
SAFE—Non irritating to the skin .. . 


QUICK ACTING—Kills in 12 to 48 hours... 


ECONOMICAL—Only a small amount does the 
job... 


Packed in 4, 8 and 16 oz. Tins... and in bulk. Order 
now for quick delivery. 


Send $2.00 for generous sample. 


PER-MO ALSO MAKES... 
Per-Mo Mothproof Liquid 

Per-Mo Flameproof Liquid 

Per-Mo Rat Bits (Red Squill) 
Per-Mo Rat Paste (Red Squill) 
Per-Mo Rat and Mice Liquid 

Per-Mo Refrigerator Deodorant Bags 


All PER-MO Products 
Packed Under Your Own Label 


STANDS THE TEST 
IT’S BY FAR THE BEST 


PER-MO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Original Makers of PER-MO Mothproof Liquid 
3602-04 Woodland 





Kansas City 3, Mo. 
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Publie is Fussy About Food 
and Wants Perfect Sanitation 


Eprror’ Note: Through the courtesy of “Res- 
taurant Bulletin and News of Pennsylvania” we 
are privileged to republish this article that ap- 
peared in the August 1946 issue. Charles D, Cush- 
ing collaborated with Mr. Vogel in writing this 
article. 


HE AMERICAN is becoming 
increasingly conscious of sanita- 
tion. 


He is particularly fussy about his 
food—how it is prepared, how it is 
served and where he is going to eat it. 


In other words, is the food good, 
fresh and tasty? 


Are the dishes clean? 


Are the surroundings inviting and 
sanitary? 


There are many factors which con- 
tribute to sanitary conditions in a 
food establishment. Foremost of these 
is the cleanliness of the employees, 
not only from the standpoint of their 
health condition, but also their habits 
in keeping themselves clean—body 
and clothes. Some cities insist on 
periodic physical examinations of all 
persons employed in eating establish- 
ments. These people handle and serve 
the food and, therefore, their cleanli- 
ness is vital. Your customers are crit- 
ical of your employees and their ap- 
pearance can make or break the oper- 
ator of a restaurant. 


Keep your dishes clean. Not only 
your serving dishes, but your cooking 
utensils. Your customers inspect the 
dishes and one little lipstick mark on 
a drinking glass or a speck of food on 
a fork is evidence to them that you 
do not take dishwashing seriously. 


It is not too much work to ask those 
serving your foods and drinks to carry 
a clean napkin and wipe over each 
dish before it is placed before the 
customer. In this manner if a bit of 
food has adhered to the dish during 
the washing process, it will be dis- 
covered before the customer can 
criticize. Many times the mark on a 
dish or silverware is only a soap stain 
and wiping the dish before serving 
will remove it. If you have dirty 
dishes it is best that you know it 
before the customer. 


Remember, too, that although the 
public may not be invited to inspect 
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By JOHN G. VOGEL, President Vogel-Ritt, Inc. 


your kitchen, there are many trades- 
people and salesmen who do have 
access, and every one of these is as 
critical, if not more, than the city 
or federal inspector who visits you 
now and then. These salesmen and 
tradespeople are potential customers 
and advertisers, and what they find 
in the kitchen has a great deal of 
bearing on whether they enter 
through the front door when looking 
for a place to eat, and also what they 
tell their friends. 


Keep your washrooms clean. Keep 
them well suppked with soap and 
towels. Inspect your washrooms, not 
once a day, but once every hour. You 
never know what condition the last 
party left it in, and here again is 
something that is better for you to 
discover than the customer. 


Garbage disposal is important. Dun- 
can Hines, author of several books 
including “Adventures in Good Eat- 
nig,” says that when he inspects a 
restaurant he first goes to the rear 
of the building and observes how the 
garbage is disposed of. If this condi- 
tion is unsatisfactory he goes no 
further. Garbage should be placed in 
covered cans and disposed of at least 
once each day. The can should be 
cleaned with hot water and disinfect- 
ed at least once each day. The garb- 
age can presents an ideal culture for 
the development of bacteria. It is also 
the haven for flies and very attrac- 
tive to rats and mice. Your care in 
this matter will have a great deal to 
do with the insect and rodent prob- 
lem which is present to some degree 
in all food establishments. To what 
degree depends a great deal on your 
care in matters heretofore mentioned. 
It has been said that Man is only 
interested in that which he can see. 
Maybe he can’t see bacteria, but he 
can sure see those carriers of bac- 
teria: namely, insects and rodents. 
That brings us to the subject in which 
you should be vitally interested, Pest 
Control. 


Don’t buy an exterminating prod- 
uct, make one application and satisfy 
your conscience that you have done 
all that is possible to correct your 
insect and rodent conditions. You 
must be constantly on the alert to 
this problem. All of the matters we 
have mentioned have a bearing on 


how successful you will be in con- 
trolling these menaces to not only 
health, but to your Cash Register. 


Of course you are not—and do not 
want to be—a “Jack of All Trades,” 
and you cannot expect to have the 
knowledge’ and wherewithal to be 
your own Sanitation Engineer. You 
don’t have to. At a reasonable cost 
you can obtain the services of a reli- 
able exterminating company to ar- 
range an intelligent Pest Control Pro- 
gram consisting of periodic inspection 
and treatments of your establishment. 


Be careful in the choice of your 
Pest Control Operator. Beware of the 
man who promises complete and last- 
ing extermination with one treatment. 
Today, even with the great advances 
made in insect and rodent control 
chemicals and methods during the 
national emergency, it is not possible 
to give anyone lasting insurance 
against pests with a single application 
of some “magic killer.” 

Place your problems in the hands 
of an established exterminating com- 
pany in your area. Most of the better 
Pest Control firms are members of 
the National Pest Control Association, 
and evidence of this membership 
should be your assurance that you 
are engaging a recognized Pest Con- 
trol Operator. He operates in conform- 
ity with the ethical standards of this 
organization. Beware, too, of the Pest 
Control salesman whose major sales 
argument is PRICE. He is interested 
in getting your order. His interest 
may end at this point. 


Before placing an order or signing 
a contract investigate the responsibil- 
ity of the Pest Control firm to con- 
vince yourself of its reputation for 
carrying out its obligations. There are 
no bargains in good Pest Control 
work. 


But placing an order with a Pest 
Control operator alone is not the com- 
plete answer to your problem. He has 
no magic wand and he cannot do his 
work effectively without your coop- 
eration. He may prescribe a sanitary 
program which will aid in materially 
reducing the conditions which con- 
tribute to your insect and rodent in- 
festations. He may even occasionally 
advise some minor structural changes 
which, in the long run will reduce 
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SCARAT 


FOR RATS Made under laboratory control 
and tested to conform to highest 
Selvelolget Mol iic-lelii 
and potency. 


Results assured by 


careful check of 


Its ODOR Terrifies! ' iy quality. 
Its TASTE Disgusts! 


Its EATING "Kills"! 


a: a a er A BOON fo the PEST CONTROL 


; Profession for STARVING out 
IMMUNIZE Bagging, “ \ Rodents. 


Boxes, Cartons, Bins 
and other Vulnerable 
Containers against 
Rodents. 


MIX SCARAT Fe Se te oS , ied Calbel Pacsoctad 
in Soya-Bean and j 3 a ol eo , ; 2 

Vegetable Plastics 

to protect them 

from hungry 

Marauders. 


use in Private Homes. 


PAINT it on 
Wood and Wall 
Tole] ge MoM <-1-1 0) 
Vermin from 
Buildings. 


Harmless to Human 
Beings, Pets and 
Domestic Animals. 


USE SCARAT 
FREELY 














Wood honey-combed by ter- 
mites. View beneath exterior | 
surface, revealing inner tunnel- 

ing along the grain. 


Portion of shelter — F sagrie on 
exposing termites withi e walls. _ Protect Your 
F. . @ Property 


= bias 


. with PENTA” Preservative 


(PERMATOX “A”’) 
(5% pentachlorphenol in suitable petroleum solvents) 


Jack For effective control of termite attack and damage by Lyctus (Powder- 
post) Beetles, as well as decay and dry-rot in wood construction, use 
“PENTA” Preservative. 







oe, 


rm 7 ik: It provides an economical, easy-to-use treatment which is effective both as 
‘ A af ‘Sayre t * re Ae cra a soil poison and a wood preservative. 

: f Lumber and woodwork treated with “PENTA” Preservative is clean, non- 
CH 





bleeding and paintable. Applied by spraying, brushing or dipping. 
Write for Termite Bulletin 
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tt, “he vais is 0s 
i gen te CHAPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Formerly A. D. Chapman & Company, Inc. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. P, Chicago 1, Illinois 
CHARLOTTE MEMPHIS CHICAGO PORTLAND HOUSTON 
NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
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infestations and, at the same time 
make your problem less costly to you. 
In many cases the customer takes the 
advice of his Pest Control Operator 
too lightly. If, here and there, the ex- 
terminator recommends _ structural 
changes, such as Rat Proofing, etc., 
they are usually inexpensive changes 
and may result in a ten-fold saving 
over a period of years, plus more 
satisfactory control in the meantime. 
So cooperate to the best of your abil- 
ity with the man who handles your 
Pest Control. 


To summarize, here are suggestions 
for your consideration which are just 
as vital to your success as good food, 
well prepared. They all deal with sani- 
tation: 


Clean dishes and silverware. 
Clean rest rooms. 

Clean, healthy employees. 
Proper garbage disposal. 


Clean kitchen equipment and uten- 
sils. 


Efficient Pest Control Service. 


Of all business failures, restaurants 
constitute 60%. No doubt this per- 
centage would be far less if the 
restaurant operator would give more 
attention to sanitation. 





Fever That Made 102 Ill Here 
Is Traced to Mice-Borne Mites 


The mysterious, non-fatal fever which 
gripped more than 100 residents of New 
York City during the summer was caused 
by a minute germ known as rickettsia and 
was probably spread by the bite of a mite, 
the Health Department revealed on Sept. 3. 


This mighty mite, which is about the size 
of a pinhead and is known scientifically as 
Allodermanyssus sanguineus, lives on mice 
and is only accidentally transmitted to 
human beings. 


The disease spread by this mite is prob- 
ably a new one, as far as human knowledge 
is concerned. Other persons may have con- 
tracted it in the past, but, so far as the 
Health Department knows, the disease has 
not been described in medical publications. 


In discussing the discovery on Sept. 3 
Health Commissioner Israel Weinstein cred- 
ited Drs. Robert J. Huebner and Charles 
Armstrong, of the National Institute of 
Health, United States Public Health Service, 
in Washington, with finding the rickettsia 
type of micro-organism—as yet unnamed— 
in the blood of many patients. 


“Confirmatory tests,” Dr. Weinstein said, 
“have shown that it is, in fact, the causative 
agent. The disease is probably spread by a 
mite. This mite has been found in the 
storerooms of houses in which the disease 
has occurred and also in and around inciner- 
ators. This mite lives on mice and is only 
accidentally transmitted to human beings.” 
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Glycerine as a Solvent 
and Fixative In Pest Control 


By GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL, Ph.D. and MILTON A. LESSER, B.Sc. 


Epitor’s Note: The following article “Glycer- 
ine as a Solvent and Fixative in Pest Control” is 
the findings of a survey recently completed by 
the writers on the usage of the material in pest 
control field. 

Like many chemicals and materials, the value 
of glycerine in pest control service may prove 
to be very helpful. . 


HE VALUE of glycerine in the 
manufacture of pesticides is due 
to the variety of qualities, which are 
combined in this fluid to a unique 
degree. 


Pure glycerine is a clear, syrupy 
liquid with a sweet, “warm” taste. An 
excellent solvent for many botanical 
and chemical substances, it mixes 
freely with water in all proportions. 
Undoubtedly its most important prop- 
erty in the manufacture of insecti- 
cides, rodent baits and poisons and 
related products is its ability to at- 
tract and retain essential moisture. 
Through this hygroscopic action, it 
serves to prevent excessive drying, a 
frequent consideration in pesticide 
formulation. 


Glycerine also possesses a certain 
amount of “wetting” ability, thereby 
increasing the spreading and pene- 
trating qualities of the solutions in 
which it is a part. Its high boiling 
point and its ability to remain fluid 
at freezing temperatures, assures 
continued efficacy under a wide range 
of climatic conditions. 


Glycerine has long been employed 
in the preparation of many types of 
insecticides. An old-fashioned poison 
paste, to be spread around the places 
frequented by ants, consists merely 
of equal parts of tartar emetic and 
sugar made into a paste with glycer- 
ine.(1) In Australia, Sharland(2) 
studied many ant-killing preparations 
but found none as effective as arsenic 
in some form or other. He obtained 
best results with the following gly- 
cerine - containing stock solution, 
which he said was most effective be- 
cause it attracts the insects: 


Arsenic trioxide coe es Wy oz 
RPNUTIO socked nccdnninvacn wed ae 
Honey ..... ORO ey 
SES SRS Siena Pa 1 pint 


Heat the arsenic with the glycerine to about 
150° C. until clear. Allow to cool and add 
the water in which the honey has been 
dissolved. 


The procedure recommended by 
Sharland to combat ants in the home, 
garden, about fences or the like is to 
place a piece of wet cloth or blotting 
paper (to be remoistened as required) 
on a plate, sprinkle a few grains of 
sugar on the surface and then add 
about 10 or 20 drops of the above 
solution. Some ants die on the spot, 
but the majority get back to the nest 
and die, are eaten by the other ants 
with the result that within a few 
days the colony disappears. 


Among other substances found ef- 
fective was sodium fluosilicate mixed 
with honey and glycerine. But, accord- 
ing to Sharland, these were not as 
efficient as the arsenic mixture, 
which was also effective against flies 
and insects generally. 


Glycerine finds frequent and varied 
utility in making fly-catching and fly- 
killine compositions. Methods utiliz- 
ing fly-repelling solutions such as 
formaldehyde, sodium salicylate or 
the like, exposed in shallow vessels, 
often employed glycerine to help pro- 
vide a more sustained action, (23 as in 
the following example: 


Formaldehyde (40% solution) ....%4 oz. 
J ee ee 1 oz. 
cee een kris, aa 30 oz 


Sticky-fly paper compounds like- 
wise frequently include glycerine, as 
for example: (1) 


SRE Se eet eee eee s. 21 parts 
IIE ie he oi 16 parts 
Sodium Silicate ..................-0.::3. 11 parts 
OS See ae eee % part 


This mixture is applied to coated 
papers which are first soaked in a 
weak alum solution. 


Another, slightly more complex 
formula for a fly-catching mixture is: 
ee ee eee 56 parts 
ees cov aa cece secacnnsioens 1 part 
RaCaty WINONE OM «8.22525... 40 parts 


Melt together and stir until dissolved, 
then remove from the heat and add: 


Glycerine 


ati catcgta dees Retna cased 2% parts 
Honey 


besetanttalaies Gouda 1% parts 


Many more formulas to illustrate 
the use of glycerine as a useful addi- 
tion to fly sprays could be cited. Fre- 
quently, such sprays are of simple 
composition, as in the following 
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LENTROBULES 


WITH THE NEW 


eavy “ 


BRASS TIP 


ozzle 


EXTENSION NOZZLES 
SUPPLIED IN ANY LENGTH 


530 TO FIT CENTROBULB B AND A. 
























PEST CONTROL 
OPERATORS 


Use Centrobulbs for neat 
troubleproof service. 


A — 8 oz. CAPACITY FOR 
LIGHT JOBS 


B — 12 oz. CAPACITY 
FOR PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE 







JUNIOR—4 oz. CAPAC- 
ITY FOR LIGHT HOME 
USE 


Write for Attractive Prices 


CENTRAL RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., 


821 Broadway, New York 3,N.Y. 








LET US FORMULATE 
YOUR DDT SPRAYS & POWDERS 


NEW LOW PRICES 
5% (RESIDUAL TYPE) DDT SPRAY 


Bee I I eisinccspiccicceccun 75c per gallon 
10% DD J POWDER 
TS I g ccrtsctisticnermnasivsnbseskseeesonnaoee 15¢ per Ib. 
L,I nea cotcccis ie tecn cuanto 17¢ per lb. 


IMPROVED PYRANE 


A Substitute for Pyrethrum Powder for making your 


ROACH POWDER 


I Ie ethos ci cece eee 25c¢ per lb. 








Bosley‘s Roach Powder 


Containing 
25% Pyrane — 50% Sodium Fluoride — 25% Tale 
I oo tecidcncceene cence eiioes 22c per |b. 


Terms: All prices F.O.B. Indianapolis, Indiana 


A. D. BOSLEY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 














A NEW WAY 
TO GET RID OF 
4 


C~. 
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AN OLD PEST 


@ Quick and deadly action is assured against 
roaches through the new combination of LETHANE 
A-70 and DDT. 


And this new, more powerful insecticide com- 
bination works with equally efficient killing 
power on ants, bedbugs and silverfish. 


Powders based on LETHANE A-70 and DDT 
are easy to handle... permit the use of bulb- 
type dusters or mechanical equipment. Write us 
for the name of your nearest supplier. 


Look for this label 


LETHANE A-70 


A AN INSECTICIDE 
CA, CONCENTRATE 
&y ‘Ay 
OHM & was 
Letuane ts a trade-mark, Keg. U.S. Pat. Of 


ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT OF 
ROHM & HAAS INSECTICIDE RESEARCH 


S) 


ROHM & HAAS CORPANI 


WASHINGTON SOUARE, PHILADELPHIA SG. P 


BRANCH OFFICES CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY mISSOUR 
OAKLAND & SOUTH GATE CALIFORWIA 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS P NW SODEN B CO LTO MONTREAL & 
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rather old-fashioned but effective 
solution, of British origin: (3) 
Sodium salicylate : ae 
Glycerine ads 
Water, to make 


part 
5 parts 
....100 parts 
The same source provides a more 
modern, concentrated glycerine-util- 
izing fly spray based upon the killing 
action of pyrethrum. This emulsion, 
one part to be d:luted with three parts 
of water prior to use, consists of: 


*Tincture of pyrethrum 50 parts 


Soft soap 18 parts 
Glycerine .. ae 24 parts 
Carbon tetrachloride 3 parts 


Many insecticides, designed to com- 
bat specific pests, have also taken 
advantage of glycerine characteris- 
tics. A case in point is offered in a 
recent formula for making a bait to 
fight the walnut husk fly:(1) 

Glycerine 

Caustic soda . 

Water, to make 


2.0 percent 

3.0 percent 
100.0 percent 

A few years ago, in studies of 
tartar emetic sprays, Weigel and 
Johnson(4) reported preliminary in- 
vestigations in controlling the red 
spider which indicated that 2 or 3 
gallons of glycerine with 2 to 4 pounds 
of tartar emetic per 100 gallons of 
water could be substituted for the 
tartar emetic-brown sugar spray. By 
this substitution, the sticky residue 
from the brown sugar preparation 
was avoided. A number of other 
wetting agents and adhesive agents, 
also tried as substitutes for brown 
sugar, gave less effective mixtures. 


Experiments in the control of ear- 
wigs,(5) have shown that bait con- 
taining sodium fluoride is among the 
most efficient poisons from the stand- 
points of both effectiveness and econ- 
omy. The following formula is among 
the compositions recommended: 


Sodium fluoride 

Molasses OZ. 

Glycerine OZ. 

Water . a me 5 oz. 

Ground oat hulls, about 1 Ib. 

Corn-borer poisons also call glycer- 
ine into use. An example from the 
patent literature(6) describes a poison 
made by adding 3 ounces of glycerine 
to 1 pound of calcium orthoarsenate ; 
after which 3 ounces of water are 
added, the mixture agitated and then 
allowed to dry slowly. The dried 
product is ground and is employed as 
a dusting powder. 


OZ. 


orci 


Another such composition, as des- 
cribed in a French patent,(7) con- 
sists of the following ingredients 
which are mixed and allowed to gel- 
atinize on cooling: 


Agar-agar 1.5 Gm. 

Sugar ...26.0 Gm. 

Honey . 8.0 Gm. 
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Glycerine ..... 
Water (boiling) 
Arsenic 





Glycerine has long been used in 
conjunction with insecticides based on 
the action of nicotine. As was sug- 
gested in a foreign patent(8) some 
years ago, combining nicotine with 
glycerine (with or without the addi- 
tion of solid fillers such as clay) re- 
sults in compounds that retain their 
activity in the air much longer than 
does nicotine used alone. More recent 
studies(9) on the ovicidal powers of 
nicotine sulfate solutions showed that 
control of the evaporation rate was 
a prime factor in efficacy. It was 
found that the addition of 5 percent 
glycerine to 0.05 percent nicotine 
solutions improved the toxicity of 
the solutions against insect eggs. 


The fact that glycerine contributes 
materially to vaporizing and fumi- 
gating nicotine insecticides is evi- 
denced in standard solutions like the 
following: (3) 


dee” 39.0 percent 
| ES Sees ....23.0 percent 
eee OTe 28.0 percent 
MBP CCTUIND io. cad ccsvescercocnsaceseen 10.0 percent 


A special insecticide for use on 
poultry perches is made from a solu- 
tion of glycerine and water and con- 
taining 3 to 4 percent of a nicotine 
salt, plus a small proportion of such 
agents as ethylenediamine, benzyla- 
mine or phenylenediamine. 


Glycerine is a frequent aid in the 
entomological laboratory. It is not 
only a standard laboratory reagent 
but also a useful mounting medium 
for microscopic examinations. Because 
of their hygroscopic action, glycerine- 
water mixtures are also useful in the 
maintenance of high atmospheric 
humidities sometimes required for 
entomological work.(11) Special syn- 
thetic foods used in studying certain 
types of insects, such as the black 
carpet beetle, may also employ glycer- 
ine. (1) 


In the preparation of poisons for 
four-legged pests, particularly rats 
and mice, a survey of opinions from 
many pest control operators described 
by Mills(13) shows that better results 
are obtained by the use of wet baits. 
Water is the simplest binder and 
moistener, but it has a tendency to 
dry out and cause hardening. For this 
reason, Mills remarks, the best prac- 
tice is to add more viscuous liquids 
such as glycerine and various oils. 
Although glycerine probably is not as 
attractive to rats as are vegetable 
oils, it has the advantage of keeping 
longer without turning rancid or 
spoiling. Glycerine is used in con- 
junction with almost all types of rat 


poisons including squill, thallium 
salts, arsenic, phosphorus and strych- 
nine. 


Although several rat-and mice. 
killing formulas based on each of 
these poisons could be cited, a single 
example will serve to illustrate the 
use of glycerine. Thus, in the produc- 
tion of rat baits using red squill as 
the lethal agent, glycerine may be 
employed in preparing both fresh and 
permanent compositions. An example 
of the latter consists simply of:(1) 


Ground dried bread -...................85 parts 
ee LCD . 5 parts 
Powdered red squill 10 parts 


More toxic and requiring skill and 
training in its use is a thallium sul- 
fate preparation similar to the form- 
ula given above:(1) 


Ground dried bread ............ 18 lb. 2 oz. 
oo” ee eee 1 lb. 4 oz. 
Powdered thallium sulfate ........ 10 oz. 


(This bait contains more thallium sulfate 
than is now generally recommended which 
is 14%%.) 

Arsenic, much less used today than 
formerly, may olso be prepared in a 


glycerine-utilizing mixture as fol- 

lows: (14) 
a ee 1 lb. 
RE ee a ene i ib. 
ee ee Severe ee 1% oz 
EE ene on eee eee een: 3 pints 
| A ire: 2% lbs. 
Aniseed oil 2% oz. 





Aniline black or prussian blue....to color 


Phosphorus pastes are long estab- 
lished means for destroying pests. 
The following composition, a so-called 


combined rat and roach paste, is 

illustrative: (1) 
Ee Seo ctere eho eae 1 oz. 
SORE eee aloe are 4 02. 
| aS EES eae arene a a 
En ee ee 
MN Necuicdcsrucas tendasesapeane’ ..24 fl. oz. 


Rodent poisons based upon the use 
of strychnine alkaloid enjoy a large 
measure of popularity and are fre- 
quently recommended by Government 
authorities. Recently, Johnson and 
Herrick(15) presented a method for 
preparing poisoned grain for use in 
eradicating various rodents. They 
recommend poisoned wheat for the 
pocket gopher, the meadow mouse, 
and the house mouse, while for prairie 
dogs, ground squirrels, ground hogs, 
and rabbits they favor poisoned oats. 


For making 10 bushels of poisoned 
grain, use a large vessel holding 5 
gallons or more to mix the poison. 
In the vessel place 6 quarts of boiling 
water and slowly mix into this 25 
ounces of strychnine alkaloid, 2'2 
ounces saccharin, 114 pounds baking 
soda, 4 ounces glycerine, 1 pound 
laundry starch (first mixed in a little 
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RAT CONTROL 


is EASY and EFFECTIVE with 
Larvacide) 


e NO EXPENSIVE APPLICATORS. 


e LIGHT, ECONOMICAL DOSAGE—as little as 1—114 pints 
per 1000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


e SWEEPING KILLS—Larvacide goes after rodents; doesn’t await 
their pleasure as do traps and baits. 


e NO CARCASS NUISANCE—Rats, driven out of retreats, die 
on the open floor and are easily swept up. 


e TEAR GAS WARNING cuts accident risk. Nobody who 
doesn’t belong can willingly stick around when Larvacide is 
on the loose. 


Larvacide, tear gas fumigant, comes as liquid, in packages convenient for 
any job, large or small. Cylinders: 25, 50, 100 and 180 lbs., and handy 
1 lb. dispenser bottles, each in sealed can, 12 to wooden case. Write for 
Folder P-11. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 6 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
OMAHA - PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


The ANSWER to YOUR POWDER PROBLEMS 
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SEBONITE-D-2 
x Combines Quick Kill of Lethane A-70 with 
f with Residual Action of D.D.T. 
Containing 10% D.D.T. and 10% Lethane A-70 
ROR os 0 ea I 31’2c per |b. 
EEE ee ee ee eee, oer OMe s., S 35c¢ per Ib. 
RE Ta an Se See ae at eee Nee eR: 38c per Ib. 
RR 
Has very low order of toxicity plus Quick Kill 
Containing 10% Lethane A-70 
eae a Fo) SER Rs 28c per Ib 
SEE SST ae 31Ye per Ib. 
ce a ee AEE EF ST SOE ee SEE 34c per Ib. 
y F.O.B. Phila., Pa. 
f 
SEABOARD MFG. LAB., INC. 








i Tulip & Dauphin Sts., Phila. 25, Pa. 
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The covering power of MM&R deodorants . . 
freshing fragrance of MM&R perfume oils . . 


. the re- 
+ remain 
CONSTANT in your product to the very end. Scientific- 
ally-perfected and performance-proven, MM&R_ neutral- 
izing and perfuming materials meet every requirement 
of discriminating users. Yet they are priced typically 
MM&R-low. For further information, write to the MM&R 
Technical Dept. 


3) Masnus, Maze: Reynano,ine. 


L Since 189 1895... ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL O1LS 


16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. LASALLE STREET 








221 WORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


San Francisco: Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. Los Angeles: Braun Corp. 
Seattle, Portland, Spokane: Van Waters & Rogers 
Toronto: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 























THALLIUM SULPHATE 
99'% 
PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


METAL TRADERS, INC. 


67 Wall St., N. Y. 5 




















HOUCHIN’S INSECT POWDER DUSTERS 


Capacity 
4-Oz. 
Screened 
Cover 


Made of 
Heavy 
Durabie 
Metal 


No. 1007 “Regular” 


Thos. W. Houchin Corp. 


Immediate 
Delivery 


87-101 Ferry St. Jersey City 7, N. J. 
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cold water) and 7 pounds of syrup. 
After thorough stirring, the mixture 
is poured over the grain; mixing the 
grain with a shovel on a concrete or 
water-tight floor until every kernel 
is moistened. 


For a smaller quantity of grain 
(e.g. 10 to 12 pounds) it is advised 
to use 1 ounce strychnine, 1 ounce 
baking soda, 1 tablespoon glycerine, 
1 heaping tablespoon laundry starch 
and \4 pint of heavy syrup. The pro- 
cedure for preparing the mixture and 
treating the grain is the same as for 
the larger unit. 


This last formula, which is also the 
one recommended by the U.S. Bureau 
of Biological Survey, has been sug- 
gested, with slight modifications, by 
other authorities (16, 17, 18) for kill- 
ing house mice or field mice. 


Certain chemical derivatives of 
glycerine also have proved useful in 
rodent control. Of these glycerine 
monochlorhydrin is probably the most 
important. It is definitely toxic to 
mice,(19) and a patent(20) has been 
issued on its use in the preparation 
of lures. 
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Powell Org. Discusses Research Program at 2-Day Meeting 


The insecticide industry is in a 
state of revolution—not evolution— 
and the insecticides of today are only 
the forerunners of the amazing new 
products of tomorrow—this was the 
keynote on which Mr. W. J. Haude, 
Sales Manager of John Powell & Co., 
Inc., One Park Ave., New York City, 
opened the annual International Sales 
Meeting of the company at the Van- 
derbilt Hotel, N. Y., September 18 
and 19. 


The two-day meeting was attended 
by over 50 representatives of the com- 
pany who came to New York from 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, California, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, Missouri, Mexico, 


Puerto Rico, Cuba, China, Canada, 
England, Portugal, Germany and 
Turkey. 


Highlight of the meeting was the 
expansion program now being under- 
taken by the organization calling for 


increased plant facilities, increased 
laboratory facilities and more per- 
sonnel. 


Major emphasis was placed upon 
new products to be introduced by the 
Powell company and where these new 
products will fit into the insect con- 
trol picture. Among the new products 
shortly to be announced by Powell are 


Knockdown on Houseflies with a 5% Pyrin 
Spray after 10 minutes. 

25,000 fly pupae on a drying screen. This 
amount is used up in three or four days 
of normal testing procedure. 


Closeup of Oriental roaches. Part of 


Benzene Hexachloride—BHC—a new 
insecticide for the control of cotton 
insects, grasshoppers, locusts, aphids, 
etc. The Powell insecticide labora- 
tories, it was pointed out, are working 
on many new uses for this product 
and are currently offering samples 
for experimental purposes. 

Dr. James Munch, international 
authority on rodenticides who is re- 
tained by the Powell company to con- 
duct biological control and research 
on such products, discussed the new 
wonder rodenticide Antu and gave 
demonstrations of its use on labora- 
tory rats. 

Considerable meeting time was de- 
voted to an evaluation of the research 
work carried on by Powell in the in- 
secticide control laboratories of the 
company. This past year, it was re- 
vealed, much work was done on aero- 
sol formulations. 

The use of Sesamin—a Powell syn- 
ergist which increased the killing 
power of the active principles of py- 
rethrum—was pointed out as a means 
of producing more efficient and eco- 
nomical insecticides for use in aero- 
sols. Sesamin in aerosol formulas 
containing pyrethrum extract and 
DDT has been demonstrated to in- 
crease rapidity of kill and final kill 
on roaches. 





Powell Lab. “menagerie”. Many types of 
insect are used for more complete and elab- 
orate information. 

Dried out fly pupae are placed in rearing 
chambers to emerge as flies for testing pur- 
poses some 5 days later. 
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The Lewis PCO Establishment at Muncie, Indiana 








1—The Lewis Pest Control establishment, 
Muncie, Indiana, has a frontage of 32 feet 
and extends back 90 feet. It is less than 
two blocks from the court house. 

2—The front office includes not only desk 
and files, but it is provided with many in- 
sect mounts which intrigue the customer. 

3—Adjoining the front office is a labora- 
tory with equipment and library to aid in 


HE city of Muncie, Indiana, re- 

ferred to in Life Magazine as 
Middletown, the typical American 
city, has one of the best small town 
pest control establishments in the 
United States. This is the Lewis Pest 
Control, 215 W. Gilbert Street, Mun- 
cle, Indiana, operated by Bert Lewis 
and Mrs. Lewis. This is a good ex- 
ample of how an available building 
may be adapted for pest control serv- 
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diagnosing problems, and also to show those 
who bring in specimens their insect prob- 
lems under magnification. 
4—Room where moth-proofing, rat bait 
ng and powder mixing are done. All 
are shown in the picture, although in actual 
practice the preparation of rat baits is never 
done during moth-proofing operations or 
mixing of powder baits, to avoid contamina- 
tion of materials or odors. 


ice, provided, of course, the operator 
is fore-sighted in finding and select- 
ing the right building and location. 
To be sure most available structures 
are not well adapted for transforming 
into a pest control establishment, but 
occasionally it is possible to find such 
a structure. The building taken over 
by the Lewis Pest Control Company 
is 32’ x 90’ and is as nearly ideal for 
pest control operations as any we have 


i) 


5—In the far back room, 32’ x 36’, we 
find a fumigating vault and space to house 
termite control equipment, various oils and 
solvents necessary, and for other purposes. 

6—On the second floor and in the rear is 
a workshop with tools of every description, 
enabling Mr. Lewis to fashion any piece of 
equipment he may need. Such a workshop 
is an invaluable aid to every pest control 
operator. 
seen, excepting buildings which have 
been constructed especially for a pest 
control business. 


The building is well located, being 
only a few blocks from the center of 
the city and yet distant enough from 
the crowded business center to pro- 
vide ample parking space. It includes 
a well-arranged second floor for resi- 
dence, so that the citizens of Muncie 
have 24-hour service. 
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The first floor includes a reception 
room including a desk and filing space 
and also is provided with many inter- 
esting insect exhibits. These enable 
the waiting individual to pass the time 
and also become familiar with com- 
mon and unusual insects. Adjoining 
is a smaller room, which might be 
considered a combination private bus- 
iness office and laboratory. It is 
equipped with desk and business para- 
phernalia, including service records, 
and laboratory equipment such as 
microscopes and library, for careful 
study and diagnosis of problems sub- 
mitted. Not only is the laboratory 
equipment designed for identifying 
pests and diagnosing problems, but 
simple apparatus is available to show 
and give the customer a good picture 
and understanding of his problem. 


In the rear are two large rooms 
32’ x 32’ and 32’ x 36’, respectively, 
which provide facilities for storage 
of chemicals and equipment, and a 
fumigation vault and workshop. The 
fumigation chamber has a capacity of 
640 cubic feet. More and more such 
equipment for vault fumigation is 
becoming an essential part of every 
up-to-date pest control establishment. 
Such a fumigation vault can be a very 
profitable investment, and at the same 
time provided for a need in every city 
of 25,000 or more. For example, a few 
weeks before visiting his plant, Mr. 
Lewis fumigated 2890 fur garments 
in his vault at 25 cents a garment, 
which we all agree is quite profitable 
and at the same time a needed service 
to the community. 


In the back workshop we also find 
work kenches and equipment for the 
preparation of materials used in the 
service work. 


Two pieces of equipment are used 
in mixing roach powders where so- 
dium fluoride and pyrethrum are 
used. One consists of a revolving 
drum with 114” porcelain balls in it, 
which thoroughly mixes the two pow- 
ders and grinds them to a fine particie 
size. In addtion, an electrically driven 
100-mesh sieve is used to remove any 
foreign material or lumps_ which 
might tend to clog the nozzles of the 
powder gun. 


In the extreme back room we find 
the storage for oils, chemicals, sup- 
plies, etc., and space for service cars 
and trucks. There is still more space 
behind the building which provides 
easy entrance and exit. 


Perhaps special comment should be 
made on Mr. Lewis’ termite equip- 
ment. He has adopted equipment sim- 
ilar to that which many utility com- 
panies are now using. This consists 
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of a trailer with protecting top and 
with lids attached on each side to 
permit closing and protection of motor 
and other equipment when not in use. 
The equipment is self-contained and 
in addition to motor and tanks, it in- 
cludes a full complement of tools 
needed, which are never taken off the 
trailer for any other purpose. Con- 
sequently, when arriving at a job 
there are all the tools needed and none 
left at the shop, in other words, just 
the reverse of the plumber. 


In the rear of the second floor is 
a workshop with a full complement of 
tools, suitable for making special 
gagets needed. Every PCO is aware 
of the fact that because of limited de- 
mand in the past, mechanical and 
other equipment needed by the pest 
control operator and suited for his 
specific purposes, have not been avail- 
able and therefore the operator must 
necessarily develop and make much of 
his own equipment to provide the best 
service. Such a shop to turn out cus- 
tom built equipment becomes increas- 
ingly essential. Incidentally Mr. 
Lewis’ hobby—clocks—also requires 
this equipment and invariably there 
are one to several clocks in this work- 
shop for study and reconditioning. 
Many persons have one or more hob- 
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Pest Control Operators! 


The new penetrator-type ITSO power 
sprayer, now available to pest control oper- 
ators, is the only one of its kind on the 
Ideal for use in warehouses and 
other large areas requiring quick coverage. 
The needle-nozzle feature insures penetrat- 
ing action, especially effective for termite 


CAPITOL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 
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bies requiring mechanical tools to as- 
sist in such relaxing avocation. 


As we visit pest control establish- 
ments over the country we are con- 
vinced more than ever of the value 
and worthwhileness of having a fixed 
business establishment designed or 
remodeled for pest control service. 
This provides a satisfactory perma- 
nent business home, with facilities 
suitable for the most efficient and 
economical work, and further provides 
confidence from the public and busi- 
ness men, just as does any other es- 
tablished business whether it be a 
department store, plumbing establish- 
ment, builder, druggist or other busi- 
ness. The fly-by-night operator, go- 
ing from town to town soliciting busi- 
ness from door to door still exists but 
he is fast becoming a thing of the 
past. There are many cities of 25 to 
50 thousand still without dependable 
pest control service and operators of 
reputation may well consider such 
communities, now without regular 
service, as potential areas for success- 
ful and profitable operations. 





e 

HOUSE ANTS—By E. A. Back, principal 
entomologist, Division of Insects Affecting 
Man and Animals, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Leaflet No. 147. 
For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents (in coin). 
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NEEDLE 
NOZZLE 
Used with the 
Penetrator-type 
iTSO Power 
Sprayer, the 
Needle- Nozzle 
conducts insec- 
ticide into mi- 
nute crevices, 
into furniture 
seams, any 
place where in- 
sect pests live 


and breed. 
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The Lepidoptera in Fact and Poetry: 
Part I — The Butterflies’ 


Introduction 


HE GREAT insect order Lepi- 
doptera comprising the butter- 
flies and moths is probably the one 
most familiar to the average person. 
It includes scale-covered, four-winged 
insects, which have sucking mouth- 
parts in the form of a long, flexible 
tube-like proboscis. These insects 
undergo a complete metamorphosis 
through the egg, larva, pupa and 
adult stages. According to Imms (1) 
probably not less than 80,000 species 
have been described (another author 
puts the figure at 120,000). Perhaps 
less than ten per cent of these species 
are butterflies, the remainder being 
moths. Some authors separate the 
Lepidoptera into two sub-orders: 
namely, the Rhopalocera, or club- 
horns (butterflies), and the Hetero- 
cera, or horns of another’ kind 
(moths), but in a more modern sys- 
tem of classification the butterflies 
are considered as merely a _ super- 
family (Papilionina) of the order. For 
practical purposes the following easily 
recognisable features may be used to 
distinguish between them. The moths 
are predominently night-fliers; their 
antennae are feathered, or threadlike, 
rarely clubbed; when at rest they 
hold their wings flat or folded against 
the body. The butterflies, on the other 
hand, have slender antennae clubbed 
at the tip, they fly by day, and when 
resting hold the wings together verti- 
cally over the back. 


The Butterflies 


“The butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The Soul’s fair emblem, and its only name.” 
COLERIDGE. 





To most people, especially those 
who are not professional entomol- 
ogists, the butterflies are the most 
beautiful and the best known among 
the insects. This is because the at- 
tractive colour patterns formed by 
the scales on their two pairs of large 
and graceful wings are displayed to 
advantage by their fluttering, danc- 
ing, unhurried mode of flight. More- 
over, they are active during the day- 
light hours when their visits to gar- 
dens and across the meadows and 
woodland in search of nectar from 

*Contribution No. 2434, Division of Entomology, 


Science Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Canada, 
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By C. R. TWINN, Ottawa, Ont. 


the flowers reveal them to best ad- 
vantage against a background of rural 
loveliness, which greatly enhances 
their natural aesthetic appeal. Thomas 
Hood described them as 
“These .. . pretty genii of the flowers, 
Dainty fed with honey and pure dew.” 


Keats, too, in Endymion (IV.937) ex- 
pressed well the popular conception 
of the butterfly when he referred to 
it as “a lord of flowers, garlands, love- 
knots, silly posies, groves, meadows, 
melodies, and arbour roses ;” 


Spenser in his poem Muiopotmos or 
the Fate of the Butterflie, of which 
two stanzas follow, describes the ap- 
parent happy and carefree life of a 
butterfly before it is cruelly slain by 
one of its natural enemies, the spider. 
The butterfly seeks out a garden and 
after: 


“There arriving, round about doth flie, 
From bed to bed, from one to other border: 
And takes survey, with curious busie eye, 
Of every flowre and herbe there set in order: 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 
Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
He with his feete their silken leaves deface: 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 
“What more felicitie can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with libertie, 
And to be lord of all the workes of Nature? 
To raigne in th’ aire from th’ earth to highest 
skie, 
To feed on flowres, and weeds of glorious fea- 
ture? 
To take whatever thing doth please the eie? 
Who rests not pleased with such happines 
Well worthy he to taste of wretchednes.” 


The name “butterfly” derives from 
the old English “buttor-fleoge”. The 
association of the insect with butter 
may be due to the yellow colour of 
certain very common species belong- 
ing the family Pieridae, known as 
“clouded yellows” and brimstones’’. 
In Chaucer’s day; that is, in the four- 
teenth century, the word was spelled 
“boterflye”. Chaucer himself appar- 
ently considered butterflies things of 
no account, as indicated in the few 
allusions to them that occur in his 
works, such as the one in The Mar- 
chante’s Tale, wherein Queen Proser- 
pyne refutes her husband’s accusa- 
tions against women by stating 
simply that: 

“IT sette noght of al the vileinye, 
That ye of wommen wryte, a boterflye.” 


Byron, too, in Sardanapolus (V.1), 
gave a similar value to the word when 


he referred to a character as: 
“A mere court butterfly, 
That flutters in the pageant of a monarch 


Rather strange to relate, in view of 
the beauty of these creatures, the 
references to butterflies in Shakes- 
peare are few and casual. In Troilus 
and Cressida (III.3), Achilles wonders 
at the rather contemptuous manner 
shown toward him by his fellow 
Grecian commanders and remarks: 
“°Tis certain, greatness, once fall’n out with 

fortune, 
Must fall out with men too: what the declined is, 
He shall as soon read in the eyes of others 
As feel in his own fall: for men, like butterjlies, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer;”, 


Again, in Coriolanus (1.3), when Cor- 
iolanus at the head of the Volscians 
is threatening Rome, Cominius des- 
cribes the former to Menenius: 
“He is their God: he leads them like a thing 
Vade by some other diety than Nature, 
That shapes man better: and they follow him, 
Against us brats, with no less confidence 
Than boys pursuing summer butter{lies,”. 


A more direct allusion is that in Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (III.1) when 
Titania, in her bewitched love for 
Bottom with his ass’s head, orders 
her fairy attendants to 
. . pluck the wings from painted butter/lies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes:”. 


Children, with their keen senses 
not yet blunted by adversity, dis- 
illusionment, or the cynicism that 
may accompany maturity, are natur- 
ally observant and appreciative of 
the beauties of nature. It is, perhaps, 
a common. experience to recall with a 
feeling of nostalgia the impressions 
of childhood apparently received in a 
fairyland which, if non-existent to 
adults, is real enough to the child 
mind. Wordsworth expressed some- 
thing of this feeling in his poem To a 
Butterfly written at Grasmere, on 
March 14, 1802, in reference to child- 
hood days spent at Cockermouth be- 
fore 1778. 

“Stay near me—do not take flight! 

A little longer stay in sight! 

Vuch converse do I find in thee, 

Historian of my infancy! 

Float near me: do not yet depart! 

Dead times revive in thee: 
Thou bring’st, gay creature as thou art, 
A solemn image to my heart, 

My father’s family! 
“Oh, pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The time when, in our childish plays, 
My sister Emmeline and I 
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Together chased the butterfly! 
A very hunter did I rush 
upon the prey-—with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brook to bush, 
But she, God love her, feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.” 


The dust from off the butterfly’s 
wings is made up of tiny scales of 
regular shape which are usually ar- 
ranged in overlapping rows like the 
shingles on a roof. These scales serve 
as a protective covering for the body 
and its appendages, including the 
wings, and also increase the rigidity 
of the latter. Another function of the 
scales is to produce the beautiful 
colour patterns which rightly have 
such a widespread appeal. In northern 
latitudes the colouration is probably 
largely due to the presence of pig- 
ments, but the brilliant, iridescent 
colours of tropical forms are produced 
by physical and chemico-physical 
means as well, arising from the struc- 
ture and arrangement of the scales. 
The poets were aware of the delicate 
and fragile nature of the scales on a 
butterfly’s wings. Keats, in Endymion 
(11.61) wrote of: 

“A golden butterfly: upon whose wings 
There must be surely characterd strange things, 


Onward it flies, ... then high it soar’d, 
find, downward, suddenly began to dip, 

As if, athirst with so much toil, *twould sip 
The crystal spout-head; so it did, with touch 
Vost delicate, as though afraid to smutch 
Even with mealy gold the waters clear.” 


Everyone who has attempted to col- 
lect butterflies knows how easily the 
seales are rubbed off and the attrac- 
tive colours and marking defaced or 
destroyed. The disappointment of the 
collector when this happens has been 
well expressed by Byron in the lines: 

“The lovely toy so fiercely sought 

Has lost its charm by being caught, 


For every touch that wooed its stay 
Has brushed its brightest hues away.” 


Among the scales on the wings, espec- 
ially in the males, are some modified 
ones called androconia, which release 
perfumes and are supposed to attract 
members of the opposite sex. 


The remarkable transition of the 
humble lepidopterous worm or cater- 
pillar to beautiful butterfly has long 
fascinated poets and other writers, 
and has inevitably been regarded as 
symbolical of the transformation 
which takes place in man when his 
spirit is released from its earthly 
prison on the death of his body. That 
this insect is, in fact, an ancient sym- 
bol of the human soul is indicated by 
the Greek word Psyche which means 
both a butterfly and the soul. Samuel 
Rogers gave expression to this 
thought in the following lines from 
his poem To the Butterfly: 

“Child of the sun, pursue thy rapturous flight, 

Vingled with her thou lov’st, in fields of light: 


And where the flowers of Paradise unfold, 
Quaf/ fragrant nectar from their cups of gold. 
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There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky, 

Expand and shut with silent ecstasy. 

Yet wert thou once a worm, a thing that crept 

On the base earth, then wrought a tomb, and 
slept. 

And such is man: soon from his cell of clay 

To burst a seraph in the blaze of day.” 


In the past it was a popular practice 
among authors of books on butterflies 
and moths to adorn their texts with 
appropriate verses. Among several of 
those relating to the metamorphosis 
of butterflies the following stanzas 
copied from Haworth’s “Lepidoptera 
Brittanica”’, published in London in 
1803, are typical. The name of the 
poet was not given. 

“See to the sun the Butterfly displays 
Its glittering wings, and wantons in his rays: 
In life exulting, o'er the meadows flies, 

Slips from each flow’r, and breathes the vernal 
skies. 

“How glorious now! how chang’d since yesterday! 
When on the ground, a crawling worm it lay! 
Where evry foot might tread its soul away! 
Who rais'd it thence? and bid it range the skies? 
Gave its rich plumage, and its brilliant dyes? 

“°Twas God.—Its God and thine, O Man, and he 
In this thy fellow-creature lets thee see 
The wondrous change which is ordain'd for thee. 
Thou too shalt leave thy reptile form behind, 
And mount the skies, a pure ethereal mind, 
There range among the stars, all bright and 

unconfin'd!” 


A more modern poet, Charles Dal- 
mon (B. 1862), has expressed a sim- 
ilar thought in an Elegy for Edward 


Thomas, the last stanza of which 
reads: 
“As from a chrysalis we see 


The lovely butterfly set free, 
From our dead bodies dead men’s eyes 
Vay see our deathless souls arise.” 


The’  butterfly’s transformation 
from the caterpillar stage was used 
by Shakespeare in his play Coriolanus 
(V.4) to illustrate the extent of the 
metamorphosis of the leading char- 
acter from ordinary citizen to victor- 
ious leader of an army. After Marcius 
Coriolanus, a native of Rome, had 
overthrown the city at the head of 
the Volscians, a Roman noble, Sicin- 
ius, astonished at the prowess of Cor- 
iolanus, asked: 


“Ist possible that so short a time can 
alter the conditions of a man?” 


To which Menenius replied: 


“There is differency between a grub 
and a butterfly; yet your butterfly was 
a grub. This Marcius is grown from man 
to dragon: he has wings: he’s more than 
a creeping thing.” 


The various species of Lepidoptera 
have definite host preferences and 
their larvae feed upon the same kinds 
of plants from generation to genera- 
tion. The butterflies are guided to 
the favoured plants by an olfactory 
sense which is believed to be located 
in the palpi. In general, the caterpil- 
lars of butterflies are not very des- 
tructive: most of the economic pests 
among the Lepidoptera being the 


larvae of moths. An exception are the 
white cabbage butterflies of the fam- 
ily Pieridae, of which Pieris rapae L., 
is the chief culprit. This species igs 
abundant throughout Europe, Asia, 
and North America, and its well- 
known green caterpillars do a great 
deal of damage to cabbages and other 
cruciferous vegetables. It was this or 
a related species that Tennyson re. 
ferred to in Guinevere. Sir Modred 
was spying on Queen Guinevere and 
her ladies from the high top of the 
ivy-clad garden wall when: 
*. . . Sir Lancelot passing by 
Spied where he couch’d, and as the gardener’s 
hand 
Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar, 
So from the high wall and the flowering grove 
Of grasses Lancelot pluck’d him by the heel, 
And cast him as a worm upon the way;”. 


Hand-picking of caterpillars from in- 
fested plants used to be a common 
practice before the development of 
easier, more effective control meas- 
ures. Kipling, in Butterflies, tells how 
children chase the cabbage butterflies 
and in the process sting and scratch 
themselves on nettles and brambles: 
“Then to quiet them comes their father 

And stills the riot of pain and grief, 

Saying, ‘Little ones, go and gather 

Out of my garden a cabbage-leafj. 


“*You will find on it whorls and clots of 
Dull grey eggs that, properly fed, 

Turn, by way of the worm, to lots of 
Glorious butterflies raised from the dead”. 


The “whorls and clots” observed by 
Kipling were not “dull grey eggs”, 
however, but some of the plentiful 
excretions of the voracious green 
caterpillars. The eggs of the cabbage 
butterfly are tiny objects of regular 
form, cone-shaped, ribbed, and glis- 
tening. 


It was doubtless one of these con- 
spicuous white butterflies that R. H. 
Horne described in his delightful 
poem Far out at Sea. Some species of 
butterflies, including the cabbage 
butterfly, sometimes migrate long 
distances and frequently cross large 
bodies of water, but as this one was a 
lonely specimen it was perhaps an 
accidental wanderer. Three stanzas 
of Horne’s poem follow: 

“Far out at sea—the sun was high, 
While veered the wind and flapped the sail, 
We saw a snow-white butterfly 
Dancing before the fitful gale 
Far out at sea. 
“Away he sped, with shimmering glee, 
Scarce seen, now lost, yet onward borne! 
Vight comes with wind and rain, and he 
No more will dance before the morn, 
Far out at sea. 
“He dies, unlike his mates, 1 ween, 
Perhaps not sooner or worse crossed; 
And he hath felt and known and seen 
A larger life and hope, though lost 
Far out at sea.” 


Algernon Swinburne evidently saw 4 
migrating flight of these butterflies 
going out to sea, for he wrote: 
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“Fly, white butterflies, out to sea, 

Frail pale wings for the winds to try: 

Small white wings that we scarce can see, 
Fly.” ; 


Most of the feeding in a butterfly’s 
life-cycle occurs during the larval 
stage. The caterpillars are obliged to 
eat heartily as they have to provide 
not only for present growth, which 
involves several complete new skins 
to replace moulted ones, but also for 
reserves of sustenance and energy 
required to carry the insect through 
the pupal stage and into the adult 
form. The pupa or chrysalis from 
which the winged insect finally 
emerges has been likened by Shelley, 
in the Sensitive Plant (11.41-56), to 
“an ante-natal tomb, where butter- 
flies dream of the life to come’. This 
“ante-natal tomb” in a good propor- 
tion of butterflies is naked and sus- 
pended by the tail end which is hook- 
ed into a pad of silk attached to some 
convenient object. In many cases this 
support is reinforced by a silken 
girdle. Finally when the transforma- 
tion is complete and the time for 
emergence arrives the pupal skin 
splits open, the butterfly forces its 
way out and, after expanding and 
drying its wings, “mounts on high, no 
longer reptile, but endowed with 
plumes, and through the blue air wan- 
ders”; or, as J. Thomson describes it, 
in The Castle of Indolence (1.75) : 
“See her bright robes the butterfly unfold, 

Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May. 
What youthful bride can equal her array? 
Who can with her for easy pleasure vie? 
From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray, 


From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, 
Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky.” 


Alfred Noyes, in Butterflies, des- 
cribed them as “fairies plumed with 
green rainbow-sheen” and suggested 
that they had been banished from 
their fairy glade, and 

“Now they roam these mortal dells 

Wondering where that happy glade is, 
Painted Ladies, 
Admirals and Tortoise-shells.” 


The sight of a butterfly on the wing 
recalls to mind joyous summer days 
in the countryside and may interfere 
with intended industry, as in the fol- 
lowing .stanza from Richard LeGal- 
lienne’s Transgression: 
“1 meant to do my work to-day 
But a brown bird sang in the apple-tree, 
And a butterfly flitted across the field, 
And all the leaves were calling me.” 


The bright colours and attractive 
appearance of butterflies ensure their 
popularity with children. It is only 
natural then that the butterfly should 
be the central figure in a number of 
rhymes that have had a wide appeal 
in the nursery. One of the earliest of 
these was a 38-line fable in verse with 
a moral, written by John Gay, which 
leads off with: “As in the sunshine 
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of the morn”. In it a butterfly scorns 
the humble snail who, in retaliation, 
reminds her of her caterpillar origin. 
It reveals a knowledge of the butter- 
fly’s life-history in Elizabethan times. 


During the early part of the nine- 
teenth century William Roscoe (1753- 
1831) wrote The Butterfly’s Ball and 
the Grasshopper’s Feast, followed by 
The Butterfly’s Birthday, and a se- 
quel, The Butterfly’s Funeral. Weiss 
(2) in an article on nursery insects 
stated that although Roscoe “was an 
attorney, one of the founders of a 
Liverpool society for the encourage- 
ment of the arts of painting and 
design, a botanist, a poet, a banker, 
a student of Greek, an author on 
diverse subjects, etc., and he has three 
pages devoted to him in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography”, he is 
remembered by many solely as the 
author of the Butterfly’s Ball and the 
Grasshopper’s Feast. This rhyme 
which was published in the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine”, November, 1806, is 
made up of sixteen stanzas and be- 
sides the butterfly and the grasshop- 
per, introduces nine different kinds 
of insects including the Gad-fly, the 
Beetle, the Emmet, the Gnat, the 
Dragon-fly, the Moth, the Wasp, the 
Bee and the Glow-worm. The follow- 
ig four stanzas are enough to illus- 
trate the nature of this pleasant 
childish rhyme: 

“Come take up your hats, 

And away let us haste, 
To the Butterfly’s Ball 

Or the Grasshopper’s Feast. 
“The Trumpeter Gad-jly, 

Has summon’d the crew, 


And the revels are now 
Only waiting for you. 
“The viands were various, 
To each of their taste, 
And the Bee brought the honey 
To sweeten the feast. 
“Then as the evening gave way 
To the shadows of night, 
Their watchman the glow-worm 
Came out with his light.” 


The emergence of a butterfly from 
its chrysalis and the beauty of its 
form and life are described in The 
Butterfly’s Birthday, and a lesson 
drawn regarding the spiritual future 
of man. This poem consists of twenty 
verses of which the following are 
representative: 

“The shades of night were scarcely fled; 

The air was mild, the winds were still; 

And slow the slanting sunbeams spread 

‘O’er wood and lawn, o’er heath and hill. 

“When bursting forth to life and light, 

The offspring of enraptured May, 

The Butterfly on pinions bright, 

Launched in full splendour on the day, 

“Go child of pleasure, range the fields, 

Taste all the joys that spring can give, 

Partake what bounteous summer yields, 

And live while’st yet ’tis thine to live. 

“Shall the poor worm that shocks thy sight, 

The humblest form in nature’s train, 


Thus rise in new-born lustre bright, 
And yet the emblem reach in vain?” 


Another author who wrote about 
the butterfly for children was R. C. 
Barton who, in 1820, published in 
London, Chrysallina, or the Butter- 
fly’s Gala. A copy is not to hand but 
Weiss states that it is a 48-page book 
of verses presented under six head- 
ings: namely, The Ball, The Masquer- 
ade, The Race, The Theatre, The 
Tournament, and The Departure. The 
following example of the work was 
copied from Weiss who considered the 
poem a good-natured satire on court 
life: 

“So if you sit still, you shall hear of the call 
To the Butterfly’s Gala at Chrysalis hall, 
But first you must know, that of insects the 
queen, 
Long the leader of fashion the Butter/ly’s been, 
For like many gay ladies that glitter at court, 
She has nothing to do but her beauty to sport, 
No children to nurse, and no husband to cherish, 
The poor may go hungry, the sickly may perish, 
As long as she flutters, and basks in the sun, 
She cares not who dies, and prhaps laughs at 
the fun.” 


The life of the butterfly, however, 
is not all “beer and skittles” as some 
of the writers quoted appear to 
imagine, for throughout the different 
stages of its life-cycle it is subject 
to the attacks of many enemies, in- 
cluding insect parasites and predators, 
disease organisms, and various small 
mammals and birds. One poet who 
observed a phase of natural control 
in operation and recorded his feelings 
thereon is Wordsworth. In April, 
1802, while at Grasmere, he saw a 
robin, one of the most generally loved 
of English song birds, pursuing a 
butterfly and this is what he wrote: 


“What ailed thee, Robin, that thou could’st pursue 
A beautiful creature, 

That is gentle by nature? 

Beneath the summer sky, 

From flower to flower let him fly; 

’Tis all that he wishes to do. 

The cheerer Thou of our in-door sadness, 

He is the friend of our summer gladness:” 


Tue RepeREAST CHASES THE BUTTERFLY. 
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INSECTS AND “A” BOMBS—Insects 
were exposed to atomic bomb rays at Bikini. 
Contrary to popular opinion, bugs do not 
live if they are not supplied with proper 
food and kept at the right temperature and 
humidity. So a nurse had to be sent along 
to take care of them—an entomologist who 
came from the USDA staff at Manhattan, 
Kan. Beetles, starticks, dog ticks, fowl 
ticks, chicken ticks, cheese mites, weevils, 
moths, mosquitoes, even bedbugs, were in 
his charge. The bedbugs had to be cared for 
tenderly on the journey to Bikini to keep 
them in good condition. 
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WRITE TOR THESE BOOKUTTS 


ELECTRO SPRAYER 
The electro sprayer as shown in ad on page 11 of 
this issue weighs 12 pounds when filled and ready 
for use. Operates on 115 volt AC or DC 
outlet. Thermostatically controlled magnetic switch. 


Flash boiler principle produces instant super 
heated dry steam. Precision built. Requires 
no lubrication. Scientifically designed ceramics 


treated under 2400° F. Specially molded plastics, 
resistant to chemicals, water absorption and heat. 
Special pump design for ease of operation. Water 
insecticide, and steam outlets screened to prevent 
foreign elements entering vital parts. Fully guaran- 
teed by manufacturer. Super heated dry steam does 
not dilute the insecticide, it is stated, but acts as 
a vaporizing, activating and driving force only. Any 
liquid concentrate insecticide or deodorant may be 
used in the Electro Sprayer. 

Specifications of Tigress Vaporizing Insecticide, for 
especial use in connection with Electro Sprayer, follow: 
Peet Grady tested 100% fly kill. Laboratory tested 
cockroach kill of 92 out of 100. Contains a high per- 
centage of pyrethrum. Toxicants are blended in a 
carrier base of highly refined mineral oil. No kero- 
sene! Leaves no persistent after-odor; no greasy resi- 
due, it is stated. 100% active ingredients. No dilu- 
tion necessary. No waste. 

For complete particulars write: ORGANIZED DIS- 
TRIBUTORS, INC., Dept. P, 3125 E. Seventh St., 
Oakland 1, Calif. 


e 
IMPROVED PYRIN No. 20 

Technical bulletin discusses Improved Pyrin No. 20 
vs. Pyrethrum Extract No. 20. Sesamin as a synergist 
for pyrethrum, principal characteristics, suggested 
formulae, roach test (USDA method), etc. Sample on 
request. John Powell & Co., Inc., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 








e 
ANTU-BASED RODENTICIDE 

Developed during the war and now released for 
civilian use, ANTU (AlphaNapthy!ThioUrea) is the 
toxic agent of Formula 83, a new rat poison offered 
by O. E. Linck Co., Inc. Sold on a money-back 
guarantee, Formula 83 contains both eating and drink- 
ing baits. Although each 35c package has a potential 
kill, it is claimed, of more than 1,000 rats, it is 
harmless to poultry. Attractively packaged for over- 
the-counter sale. O. R. Linck Co., Inc., Montclair, 
N. J. 





e 
FOR THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 
WRITE WOOD TREATING CHEMICAL CO., 5137 
Southwest Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


WOOD TREATING CHEMICALS 

Leaflet, color-illustrated, describes pentachloro- 
phenol-based wood-treating chemicals available in 
ready-to-use or concentrated form for wood preserva- 
tion, termite prevention and dimensional control. Also 
discussed are such methods of wood impregnation as: 
vacuum-and-pressure, hot and cold open tank and 
cold open tank. 

Write WOOD TREATING CHEMICALS CO., 5137 
Southwest Avenue, St. Louis 10, Mo. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
Discussed are several products for the control of 
decay, blue stain, termites. powder post beetles, 
swelling, warping, checking, shrinking, moisture ab- 
sorption, grain raising. Illustrated. 


e 
HAND-OPERATED HYDRAULIC 
SPRAYER 

A new hand operated all-metal hydraulic 
sprayer, built to aircraft precision standards, 
has been developed by the Cornelius Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, for aerosol-type spraying 
of chemicals, insecticides, disinfectants, lo- 
tions and similar fluids. 

An important feature of the new sprayer 
which measures less than 6” from nozzle to 
handle, is use of a revolutionary hydraulic 
principle by which a 300-pound nozzle pres- 
sure is built up with a single 2%” stroke of 
the piston. 

This pressure, discharged through a special 
nozzle containing an orifice .006” in diameter, 
reduces fluids to an aerosol fog, an important 
advantage particularly in the application of 
DDT space spray solutions. 

Made entirely of brass and stainless steel, 
the sprayer has neither packing nor gaskets, 
yet can be operated in any position without 
danger of leakage, due to specially designed 
airlock around piston. 

The Cornelius sprayer is supplied complete 
with 8-ounce screw-type glass container (for 
chemicals, insecticides, etc.). Extra container 
is included in each package for added con- 
venience when different types of solutions 
must be kept ready for use. 

Details about the hydraulic-aerosol sprayer 
and its range of applications may be obtained 
from the Cornelius Company, Dept. P, 1621 
E. Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SAFETY DOOR LOCKS FOR 
FUMIGATORS 


Reports of fatalities due to individuals having keys 
to enter houses under fumigation continue, despite 
the utmost care on the part of the fumigator to 
prevent them. Designed to prevent just such acci- 
dents, the Laing Safety Door Lock is once more 
available and every fumigator should use this fool- 
proof device. Simple to operate, reasonable in price 
(quantity discounts), the Laing Lock not only is 
indispensable in your fumigation service operations but 
it has resale possibilities as well since it will insure 
the mechanism lock on doors of boat houses, lodge 
or summer or winter homes. 

R. W. LAING & SON, 2196 Bellfield Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


chicas 
Insecticide Formulations for Household 
Livestoek, Farm and Industry use. 
Brochure contains new information which 
has become available during recent months 
on DDT and Lethane concentrates. ete. 
Rohm & Haas Co. Dept P., Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





° 
NEW M.S.A. INDUSTRIAL GAS MASKS 
BULLETIN 


A new 4-page bulletin describes and illus- 
trates Mine Safety Appliances Company’s In- 
dustrial Gas Masks for protection against 
individual industrial gases or combinations 
of gases, smokes, vapors, and dusts (with the 
exception of carbon monoxide and illumina- 
ting gas.) For many applications the masks 
are U. S. Bureau of Mines Approved. 

The M.S.A. “All-Vision Facepiece,” fea- 
tured in the new bulletin, it is stated, permits 
unobstructed vision covering all normal 
viewing angles. Inbuilt fogproof construc- 
tion prevents moisture condensation on the 
large, specially-contoured lenses, which are 
made of shatterproof glass and are re»nlace- 
able and interchangeable. A minimum of dead 
air space cuts down re-breathing of exhaled 
air. The “All-Vision” Face-piece is made of 
molded special rubber—comfortable and easy 
to wear. Providing gas-tight fit on any face 
without “pressure points,” the Facepiece in- 
sures worker safety and contributes to effici- 
ency on the job. 

The M.S.A. “All-Vision” Facepiece is avail- 
able equipped with a Speaking Diaphragm 
which insures perfect communication  be- 
tween men, over the telephone, and through 
speaking tubes. 

The new bulletin includes the broad selec- 
tion of canisters available for use with 
M.S.A. Industrial Gas Masks, and a compre- 
hensive list of gases against which protec- 
tion is afforded. 

For safety in low concentrations of poison- 
ous and irritant gases, fumes and dusts, the 
M.S.A. Canister-Type Half-Mask, described 
in the new bulletin, may be used. The Half- 
Mask, like the “All-Vision” Face-piece Mask, 
does not interfere with goggles or head- 
gear, it is stated. 

M.S.A. Industrial Gas Masks are furnished 
—complete with harness, canister, facepiece 
and connecting tube—in strong carrying 
eases of hard vulcanized fibre. 

For a copy of the new bulletin on M.S.A 
Industrial Gas Masks, address this publica- 
tion or direct to Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, Dept P, Braddock, Thomas and 
Meade Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


DDT BOOKLET 


A new eight-page color booklet has been prepared 
by the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
to describe its five Penco DDT products for the agri- 
cultural and insecticide industries and give some basic 
facts about DDT itself. 

The booklet explains exactly what DDT is, how it 
can best be used, what limitations it has and where 
it excels in insect control. 

The booklet contains full instructions for preparing 
various dilutions of the five products as well as com- 
plete instructions for their use, and what insects they 
control. 

WRITE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Dept. P., 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


—————_-® 

MSA DEMAND-TYPE OXYGEN MASK* 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, Thomas and 
Meade Sts, Pittsburgh 8, Pa., announces a demand- 
type oxygen mask for respiratory protection in un- 
breathable atmospheres. It is always ready for use 
and requires no special training or practice for oper- 
ation: the wearer needs only to put on the mask, open 
a valve and breathe. One of the two types has an 
oxygen cylinder on the wearer’s back supported by an 








adjustable harness, with oxygen supplied for an hour 
ef normal breathing. The front sling type has a 
smaller cylinder for shorter periods. Both provide 
oxygen exactly as needed by the individual wearer py 
means of the demand regulator. The mask is equipped 
with a pressure gage which indicates the amount of 
oxygen in the cylinder at all times. The breathing tube 
is quickly disconnectable for conservation of oxygen 
during stand-by periods. Fogging of the mask’s all- 
vision facepiece is prevented by a flow of cool oxygen 
over the lenses. 

MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO., Braddock, 
Thomas and Meade Streets, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

The NPCA Fumigation Committee is not ready 
to recommend the use of oxygen type of equip- 
ment on commercial fumigation work. It very 
definitely has a place in rescue or emergency 
work. The Committee continues to recommend the 
use of the canister type mask—Ed. 
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FOR THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 

WRITE AMERICAN CYNAMID & CHEMICAL CO., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

FUMIGATION SAFETY RULE 

Discussed in this fumigation service letter 
are helnful instructions in connection with 
the locking of all doors and accessible win- 
dows, placing of warning signs thereon and 
the guarding of premises during fumigation. 

GAS MASKS 
Some constructive suggestions on the care and 


maintenance of gas masks are contained in this News 
3ulletin. 


NEW SPOT FUMIGANT 


Leaflet describes Acrylon. a new spot or local 
fumigant. Very effective, it is stated, for use in treat- 
ing the machinery in flour mills, bakeries and many 
other places, particularly for the control of Mediter- 
ranean flour moth, confused flour beetle, flat grain 
beetle, cadelle, and similar insects. Not a contact 
spray. Acrylan, it is further stated, has no deleteri- 
ous effect on baking qualities of flour and leaves no 
residual odor. 


FIRE IN A BUILDING UNDER FUMIGA- 
TION—PROCEDURE 


Ts the title of an informative bulletin on the sub- 
ject. Also included are answers to some fumigation 
questions of interest to every PCO. 


FUMIGATION SAFETY RULE 
BULLETIN 80. 
EFFECT OF HYDROCYANIC ACID 
ON FOODSTUFFS 


REMOVAL OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FILMS 
AND PAPERS BEFORE FUMIGATION 
BULLETIN 838. 

EDUCATE THE DOCTOR IN FUMIGA- 
TION FIRST AID PROCEDURE 


ELECTRIC FANS HAVE SEVERAL 
USEFUL FUNCTIONS IN 
FUMIGATION WORK 

BULLETIN 84. 
DDT FORVUTLATIONS BULLETIN 
DISCUSSES 
BULLETIN 94 


FUMIGATOR’S FIRST AID KIT 


BULLETIN 93 


DEVELOPMENT OF HCN FUMIGATION 
BULLETIN 96. 


METHYL ORANGE TEST PAPERS 
BULLETIN 95 
MECHANICAL MEANS FOR QUICK 
VENTILATION OF FUMIGATED 
SPACES 


BULLETIN 97. 





© 
RODENT REPELLENT 


Scarat, a rodent repellent, marketed by the Spar 


hawk Company Sparkill, N. Y¥ it is claimed, will 
take the place of safes and cement vaults for storing 
grain and food products tags saturated with its 


dior, it is claimed, not only terrify rodents, but dis 
gust rats and mice as well. Though toxic to rodents 
once it enters the stomach, Scarat is non-toxic to 
humans and domestic animals, and in its diluted form 
is odorless, it is claimed 








a 
Buildings of Concrete Block Construction 
May Present Problem For Fumigation 
—Require Special Procedure 
Titles news bulletin which discusses how to meet 
problems attendant upon fumigation of buildings con 
structed of concrete block construction American 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N 


Cyanamid Co 
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Just as we were going to press, we re- 
ceived word and regret to announce that 
after a long period of sickness, Mrs. R. E. 
Hackley, wife of Robert E. Hackley of Palo 
Alto, California, passed away during the 
week of October 14th. 

We express our heartfelt sympathy to 
“Bob” and his surviving members of his 
family. 





— e—_ 

The Antimite Termite & Pest Control of 

Quincy, Ill., has moved into larger quarters, 
325 Hampshire St. 





e 
MR. DAVID G. HOYER 


Mr. David G. 
Hoyer has been 
named a vice presi- 
dent of the John 
Powell Export Corp- 
oration it was an- 
nounced this month 
by John Powell, 
president, John 
Powell & Co., Ince., 
One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., 
manufacturers of 
basic materials for 
the insecticide  in- 
dustry. 


Mr. Hoyer, who 
has been assistant to 
the export manager since his release from 
the Navy a year ago, was purchasing agent 
for the Powell company before the war. 








e 
PERSONNEL 

Philip H. Groggins, who was chief of the 
Chemicals and Fertilizers Branch of War 
Food Administration and recently has been 
stationed at the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory in Philadelphia, is returning to 
Washington to serve in the USDA Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 
He will work out of the office of the chief 
of the bureau, making comprehensive sur- 
veys and reports on agricultural commodi- 
ties that give promise of commercial use 
in the industrial field. Mr. Groggins had 
15 years’ industrial experience before join- 
ing the USDA in 1926 as a research director. 

Dr. Harold H. Shepard, who for the past 
year has been associate professor of insect 
toxicology at Cornell University, now is in 
charge of the insecticide testing laboratory 
at the USDA’s Agricultural Research Center 
in Beltsville, Md. He succeeds William M. 
Davidson, who retired after 35 years’ USDA 
service. 

Frederic Arden appointed new chief of 
Inorganic Division, Chemical Section of 
CPA, succeeding the late J. P. Wizeman. 
Four years in Federal service after 23 years’ 
research and production work for private 
firms. 

R. W. Trullinger, assistant chief since 
1938 of the USDA Office of Experiment 
Stations, has moved up to chief, succeeding 
Dr. James T. Jardine, retired. 








* 

MR. OSCAR SCHAFFER, owner of the 
Per-Mo Products Company of Kansas City, 
announces a new “ANTU” rat paste for the 
Pest Control Industry. 

With new machinery and equipment, the 
Per-Mo Products Company is now in a posi- 
tion to supply any quantity of its products 
to its customers, 
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Just a few years ago, from a small be- 
ginning, the Per-Mo Mothproofing Co. as 
then known, started manufacturing rat and 
mice baits and mothproofing liquid. Today, 
this fast growing firm has its own building, 
new modern machinery and equipment, and 
is now manufacturing not only various rat 
and mice baits, mothproofing liquid, but also 
Rat and Mice Liquids, Refrigerator Deo- 
dorant Bags, Flame-proof Liquid and Liquid 
Bowl Liquid. 

The Per-Mo Products Co. is manufactur- 
ing all of its products under the Per-Mo 
Brand trademark. 

eo 
IT DID HAPPEN HERE 

Literally “scared to death”’— 

A woman normally is frightened by a 
mouse, but one unfortunate woman was 
killed by one. As she was driving her car 
a mouse jumped out of the upholstery be- 
hind the driver’s seat and onto her neck. 
The car crashed—the driver lost her life. 

From “’Tis Said And Done.” 











° 

J. P. MORSE, a World War II Veteran 
and formerly associated with the State Ex- 
terminating Co., Hoboken, N. J., is now 
operating his own pest control business as 
Morse Exterminating Co., Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Best wishes. 

—— 

A worm met another worm coming up 
from the ground and declared, “You’re very 
beautiful, I’d like to marry you.” “Don’t 
be a dope,” was the reply, “I’m your other 
end.” Or perhaps his better half. 

An elephant looked down at a mouse and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘You’re about the puniest, most 
insignificant object I ever laid eyes on.” 
“I’m not always this little,” the 








mouse 
squeaked angrily, “I’ve been sick.” 
@ 
PIGEON’S TOO SMART 
Representatives of the Newark Health 


Department set a trap on the roof of a 
Newark office building to catch pigeons, 
which they believe to be carriers of psittaco- 
sis. One ingenious bird not only has con- 
founded their efforts to catch him in their 
“fool-proof” contrivance by escaping from 
it four times, but has flaunted his exhibition 
of mind over matter by demonstrating his 
methods to fellow prisoners, according to 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
* 
When Discretion Is the Better Part of ... 
Humor 

Aphids in flight swarmed into Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in mid-September so thickly that a 
major league baseball game was cut short. 

At the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, across the river in Manhattan, the 
tentative identification was potato aphid, 
flying in from nearby Long Island potato 
fields after multiplying unsprayed at the 
end of the season. 

New York news writers were tempted to 
go on from plant lice to lousy,but refrained. 

AIF News. 





e 
CAPITOL HILL RAT CENSUS 

A wildlife census of Capitol Hill by an 
expert from the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
John Jones, has revealed that the Senate and 
House office buildings, the Capitol itself, 
and the connecting tunnels harbor an esti- 
mated 2,000,000 rats. Mr. Jones has called 
a council of war with David Lynn, the Cap- 
itol architect. 











Sitting opposite a PCO on a N.Y. subway 
train one evening sat a man calmly reading 
his paper with 3 pigeons resting on top of 
him—one on his head, the others on his 
shoulders. The PCO contemplated the situa- 
tion until he could stand it no longer. Tap- 
ping the man’s paper, the PCO said, “Beg 
your pardon, mister, but what on earth are 
you doing with those pigeons in the sub- 
way?” “Them,” said the man. “I really 
don’t know. They musta got on at 59th 
Street.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Downey became 
the parents of a daughter, DIANE ELIZA- 
BETH, who arrived September 1 weighing 
6 lbs. no ounces. Mrs. Downey is the former 
Betty Ann Smith, daughter of Clara and the 
late Wilbur F. Smith of Pasadena, Calif. 
Congratulations and many good wishes! 








EDWARD F. KNIPLING 

Mr. E. F. Knipling 
has been appointed 
Chief of the Division 
of Insects Affecting 
Man and Animals in 
the Bureau of Ento- 
Plant 
Quarantine. Mr. 


mology and 


Knipling succeeds 


Emory C. Cushing 


who has _ resigned 


from Government 
service. 


S. B. PENICK & CO., producers and man- 
ufacturers of botanical drugs and medicinal 
chemicals, announces the appointment of 
Melvin G. Peterson as purchasing agent. 
Mr. Peterson had been connected for many 
years with the purchasing staff of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

A graduate of Kansas State College, Mr. 
Peterson entered the Armed services in 
May 1941 as a Ist Lieutenant and was pro- 
gressively advanced to the grade of Lt. 
Colonel. During this time he was assigned 
to the Office of the Chief Ordnance, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he was in charge of 
procurement activities and accounting. 

LE -@- ——— 
DAVID W. LYNCH 

Mr. David W. Lynch has been named a 
vice president of John Powell & Co., Inc., it 
was announced this month by John Powell, 
president of the com- 
pany which manu- 
factures basic mat- 
erials for the insect- 
icide industry at 
One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Mr. Lynch, who 
has headquarters at 
350 N. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill., was 
formerly sales rep- 
resentative for the 
company in the 
Southwest and Mid- 
dle West territories. 
Mr. Lynch will con- 


service the same 


tinue to 
Powell company. 


areas for the 


sacsaninitennaniaeetll asnantnannaineninimaie 

Dr. Julius Hyman. formerly Executive 
Vice-President of Velsicol Corporation, in 
September, severed his connection as an 
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officer of the organization which he was 
instrumental in founding in 1931. 

Dr. Hyman is an outstanding research 
chemist in the field of petroleum derivatives, 
and, during the years he was in charge, 
Velsicol Corporation became the country’s 
foremost producer of petroleum hydrocarbon 
resins. Dr. Hyman’s recent contribution is 
the discovery of the new insect toxicant, 
“1068”. 

+ 

“Research is definitely an investment in 
the future. Industry has used it for years 
and found that it pays high dividends. It is 
equally important in the agricultural field.” 
—C. F. Speh, assistant chief, Bureau of 
Agriculture and Industrial Chemistry, at 
National Farm Chemurgic Council confer- 
ence. 





’ A magazine called THE WAR DOCTOR 
ran a cartoon that showed a group of phy- 
sicians surrounding a patient on the operat- 
ing table. From an incision in his stomach 
issued a stream of moths and butterflies. 
“By God,” ran the caption, “he was right!” 

A pigeon came home very late for dinner 
one evening, with his feathers bedraggled, 
and his eyes bloodshot. “I was out minding 
my own business,” he explained, when 
“bingo! I got caught in a badminton game!” 

A couple of frogs were dining at the Ritz 
one evening. “You’re angry at me,” accused 
Abdul Amnal (he was a Turkish frog). 
“You haven’t spoken to me all evening.” 
“It isn’t that at all,” explained the other 
with some difficulty. “I just can’t talk to- 
night. I’ve got a man in my throat.” 

A kangaroo yanked her young one out 
of her pouch and gave it a healthy smack 
on the backside. “I’ll teach you,” she de- 
clared, “to eat crackers in bed.” 

© 

The appointment of Edward M. Hubbard, 
Milton Kosmin and Ralph R. Wenner as 
Group Leaders at the Central Research 
Department of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany was announced by Dr. Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, Central Research Director of the 
company. 

Hubbard, who received his technical edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, is in 
charge of analytical work at Monsanto’s 
Centrat Research Laboratories. 

a 











The Guarantee Exterminating Co. of 
Harrisburg, Pa., have moved to their new 
quarters, 425 Strawberry St. ; 

s 
JUST MAKING 

The man knocked 
rooming house. 

“Good morning, madam,” he said to the 
woman who answered his summons. “I’m 
selling that wonderful new stuff, DDT, for 
killing insects.” 

“Don’t need it!” snapped 
“We’ve no bugs here!” 

“Fine!” rejoined the visitor. “Then I'll 
take that room you’re advertising!” 

e 

A splendid 34 page Bulletin entitled 
“Some Properties and Applications of DDT” 
just published by “His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office,” London, for the Ministry of Supply. 
_This bulletin is an authoritative and scien- 
tific summary of information on the prac- 
tical applications of DDT. It has been com- 
piled from published works on the subject, 
from the records of experimental work car- 
ried out by Government departments in the 
United Kingdom and the British Colonies, 
as well as Government work in the British 
Dominions and the United States. 

A copy of this bulletin can be obtained 
by sending 15c to British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 





SURE 


on the door of the 


the 


woman. 
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+ LOCAL ORGANIZATION WES 


Eastern Pennsylvania Pest 
Control Association Meeting 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
September 10, 1946 
The Wilkes-Barre meeting on September 
10th, 1946 has been acclaimed an outstand- 


ing success. Of course, it could not have 
been any different and everyone expected 


it, as was evidenced by the attendance 
record. The drawing card was Bill Buettner 
(it was his first appearance before this 


group). For his own moral fortification and 
to the delight of all the members, he had 
brought his dear wife Helen with him, and 
they drove up in grand style in his new car. 

It was an all day (and almost all night) 
affair, starting in the early afternoon with 
a tour through the grounds of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company and an inspection of 
one of their mines. After a fine dinner at 
the Hotel Redington and a brief business 
meeting, the assembly listened to an inter- 
esting talk by Mr. Pugh, health officer of 
Wilkes-Barre, on the subject of cooperation 
between health authorities and the pest 
control industry. Mr. Buettner then high- 
lighted the meeting in his customary force- 
ful manner. His first action was a tribute 
to John T. Kavanaugh who lost his life on 
July 26, 1946 during the course of an in- 
dustrial fumigation. Mr. Buettner requested 
that the assembly stand in silence to hono1 
the memory of this respected member of 
the Eastern Pennsylvania Pest Control 
Association. 

Mr. Buettner then talked at length on the 
subject of safety in pest control operations, 
emphasizing the fact that caution and safety 
were vitally important and should be given 
much consideration by everyone engaged in 
the industry. He requested that all owner- 
operators call attention to their employees 
of the necessity for safety and to strive 
always to eliminate the indifference to 
he safety rules and regulations, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that there were too many 
deaths and injuries, not only from poison 
gasses but also from electrocution by com- 
ing in contact with live wires, and falling 
on floors made slippery by oil base sprays. 
The theme of Mr. Buettner’s entire discourse 
was “WHAT PRICE HASTE”. 

The Association was also complimented 
on its efforts to introduce a short course 
at the Pennsylvania State College and Mr. 


Buettner encouraged the Association’ in 
these efforts. 
Before closing the meeting the entire 


group expressed their desire to have the 
1947 Convention of the National Pest Con 
trol Association in the City of Philadelphia, 
and promised their whole-hearted support in 
any efforts to make that Convention worthy 
of the historical traditions in which Phila- 
delphia abounds. 


NEPCA 


Twenty-two attended the meeting of the 
NEPCA on Tuesday, October 8, 1946 at 
the Hotel Lenox. 

Legislation was the chief topic of the 
evening with several contributing sugges- 
tions on the policy which we should adopt to 
insure passage of the enabling act in the 
January session of the State Legislature. 

Bartlett W. Eldredge led the discussion. 
George W. Elliott reported on some recent 
accidents involving 1080 and ANTU. 

An informal dinner in the Washington 








Room preceeded the meeting. 
Lester M. West presided. 

The next meeting will be held at the Lenox 
Nov. 19. The nominating committee will be 
elected at this meeting. 

Those who attended meeting were: 


President 


Joseph Fleischer, Astor Exterminating 
Co., Boston. 
Morris Schwartz, State Exterminating 


~ 


‘o., Boston. 

Walter Starbird, Puritan Specialty Co., 
‘ambridge. 

Aaron Kaplan, New Eng. Ext. & Fum. 
‘o., Lowell. 

C. A. Chafe, New Eng. Ext. & Fum. Co. 
Lowell. 

R. M. Houghton, Safety Fumigant Co. 
Boston. 


~ 


~ 


Lt. T. Stonemetz, Safety Fumigant Co., 
Boston. 

J. S. Bradbury, Safety Fumigant Co., 
3oston. 

George B. Lay, Waltham Chemical Co., 
Waltham. 

C. H. Corey, Waltham Chemical Co., 


Waltham. 

T. E. Burd, Waltham Chemical Co., Wal- 
tham. 

M. G. Nugent, Jr., Waltham Chemical Co.., 
Waltham. 

J. Harrie Burdge, Raymond, Me. 


George R. Elliott, Ransford Insecticide 
Co., Worcester. 

Frank D. Kinney, Ransford Insecticide 
Co., Worcester. 

Kenneth N. Cook, Ransford Insecticide 


Co., Worcester. 

A. J. McA’Nulty, 
soston. 

Joseph F. Follomon, Rose Exterminators, 
3oston. 

A. Mayfield, W. A. Maguire Co., Haverhill. 

L. R. Corcoran, W. A. Maguire Co., Haver- 
hill. 

E. G. Maguire, W. A. Maguire Co., Haver- 
hill. 

Lester M. West, 


3oston. 


AAA Exterminators, 


Rose Exterminator Co., 


Indiana PCO’s Meet 
regular quarterly 
Indiana Pest Control 
tion met at the 


The meeting of the 


Operators’ Associa- 
Conservation Club, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, with L. H. Large host, 
September 26. A delicious fried chicken 
dinner was arranged by Mr. Large and all 
agreed that this feature of the meeting in 
itself was sufficient to assure a successful 
gathering. 

Those attending included the following: 
H. B. Jordan, L. H. Large, C. O. Partlow, 
Som Eder, Maurice Bailie, George Spellios, 
J. R. Franklin, H. O. Deay, J. J. Davis, Lee 


Truman, Walter Gibson, H. H. Bauman, 
Fred Geib, Mr. Gordon, and Senator Van 
Ness. 


The meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident Jordan. Vice-President Partlow acted 
as secretary in the absence of Secretary 
Lewis. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. 

The subject of state legislation was given 
major consideration and a general discus- 
sion proved very valuable. 


@ Professor Davis explained the progress 


of the 4-year curriculum for pest control 
operators. Five regular students enrolled 
for the semester starting this September. 
Living quarters have been a limiting factor 
in the enrollment this first semester. He 
also stated that thre was still some question 
regarding the conduct of the 11th Annual 
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Conference due to shortage 
meeting rooms, and food. 

Fred R. Geib of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany gave an interesting talk on new chem- 
icals and their possible use by pest control 
operators. 

All present participated in discussing 
their experiences with some of the new 
insecticides, including DDT, 1068, ANTU, 
and 1080. This proved to be one of the most 
valuable features of the meeting. 

State Senator Van Ness provided valuable 
information on preparing, introducing, and 
securing passage of bills for the state legis- 
lature. 

To conclude the session Mr. Gordon, Sup- 
erintendent of the Valparaiso factory of 
the Industrial Management Corporation 
conducted the group through their plant 
manufacturing aerosol bombs. Mr. Gordon 
showed the group all the details of mixing 
aerosol ingredients, filling the containers, 
sealing, testing, and other details. 

Cc. O. PARTLOW, 
Acting Secretary. 


of housing, 





Worst Supply Crisis Is Passed; 
Early Buyers Again Fared Best 


With the season nearly over, it is 
evident that the agricultural insecti- 
cide and fungicide industry has suc- 
ceeded in supplying the most urgent 
needs this year — despite greater 
handicaps than during the war. Even 
calcium arsenate demands are being 
met, but at press time it was too early 
to say whether this could continue. 


Some substitution has been nec- 
essary. The Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine has assisted 
greatly with its infestation reports, 
cooperating closely on the mapping 
of critical shortage areas from week 
to week. Again those who estimated 
their needs and ordered early, as 
urged alike by industry and govern- 
ment, have fared best. 


In the October issue a preliminary 
forecast will be offered for the 1947 
season. By then there will be more 
information on threats of renewed 
strikes in the basic industries, the 
availability of raw materials and 
containers, foreign requirements, and 


the impact of new materials. OPA 
policies also will have a definite effect 
on next season’s supplies. 


Meanwhile enough is already defin- 
ite to repeat the order-early advice. 
Orders should give plenty of latitude 
on shipping dates. This is important 
for orderly shipment because on many 
materials the distribution pipelines 
are emptied and must be refilled. 
Current over-all stocks of insecticides 
are probably at the lowest point in 
history. 


The present situation on materials in com- 
mercial production follows: 


BORAX—adequate for agriculture. 

CALCIUM ARSENATE — cotton insects 
are taking all available stocks, including 
what can be spared from other sections. 

CALCIUM CASEINATE—tight. 

COPPER FUNGICIDES: 
SULFATE—adequate. 
MONOHYDRATE—adequate. 
CARBONATE—adequate. 
LOW-SOLUBLE—+tight to adequate. 

CRESOLS AND CRESYLIC ACID—tight. 

CRYOLITE—adequate. 

DDT FORMULATIONS—tight. 

DEFOLIANTS: 

CYNAMID—ample but subject to govern- 
ment allocation. 

DINITRO COMPOUNDS—tight to 
quate. 

FISH OIL SOAP—tight. 

FORMALDEH YDES—tight. 

FUMIGANTS: 

CY ANIDE—adequate. 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE—fairly ade- 
quate. 
METHYL BROMIDE—adequate. 
CHLOROPICRIN—adequate. 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE—very tight. 
CARBON BISULFIDE—adequate. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE—adequate. 

LEAD ARSENATE—tight. 

NICOTINE—very tight. 

OILS, SOLUBLE AND SPRAY—adequate. 

ORGANIC FUNGICIDES—mostly tight to 
adequate. 

PARIS GREEN — tightening; available 
stocks being moved to cotton areas. 

PHENOLS—tight. 

PYRETHRUM—ample. 

ROTENONE—improving; Supply lines must 
be replenished. Then ample. 

SEED PROTECTANTS: 
CHLORANIL—ample. 

COPPER OXIDE—adequate. 
MERCURIALS—adequate. 
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IT PAYS TO 


That's why RATGON can rid homes, farms, and business property D 


of rodents. RATGON is the cultured extract of live skunks. 
Humans can’t smell it but Mr. Rat can! 
remarkable rat repellent increases in sales volume daily. 


Non-poisonous, this y 


Distributor Replies Invited E 


CRAMER PRODUCTS, INC. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


1419 McGee 















SULFUR—mostly adequate. 

TARTAR EMETIC—adequate. 

THIOCYANATES and OTHER CHEMI. 
CAL EXTENDERS—adequate. 

WEED KILLERS: 

AMMONIUM SULFAMATE—anmple. 
BORAX—adequate for agriculture. 
SODIUM ARSENITE—somewhat tight. 

2-4-D FORMULATIONS—tight to ade- 
quate. 

WETTABLE SPREADERS, 
ANTS and EMULSIFYING 
varying. 

ZINC COMPOUNDS—tight. 

— AIF News 
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Business Opportunities 
(Classified) 
RATES — For individuals seeking employ. 
ment, 5c per word, minimum $1.00. All 
others 10c per word, minimum, $2.00. All 
advertisements must be in the hands of the 
publishers seven days before publication 
date and must be accompanied by cash or 
money order for payment in full. The pub- 
lishers are not responsible for any false or 
misleading advertisements. 
Replies to advertisements where box num- 
ber only is indicated should be addressed 
c/o PESTS, 1200 Oak St., Kansas City 6, 


Mo., giving box number as well. 





Experienced pest control operator desires 
a change. Will work anywhere. Please state 
salary and type of work. Box 17, PESTS. 
Wanted: Established pest control busi- 


ness. Prefer Eastern United States, in or 
near Pennsylvania. Will pay cash. Box 6. 





NO POISON — NO BAIT 


RAT GLUE BOARDS 





“Once they step on 
they never step off.” 


A practical and economical way 
to rid buildings of rodent pests! 
No hazards of poisoned bait... 
or of decomposition! Easy to 
prepare! Just place WIZO Rat 
Boards near rat hole or form a 
runway next to walls. Fasten 
boards to floor to prevent pull- 
ing away. Rodents are caught . 
firmly the moment they step on 
the boards. 


WIZO RAT GLUE can be ob- 
tained in quantities for prepar- 
ing your own boards. Write for 
complete particulars. 


ELKAY PRODUCTS CO. 


New York, N. Y 


323-27 West 16th St 
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your Dow distributor 


is your best 


fumigation source 


Food processors and vendors everywhere depend 
more and more on the reliable fumigant distributor. 


That’s because fumigation is more than a 
business. It’s a technique—a way of achieving 
fullest protection against marauding insects and 
rodents which would otherwise become an 
unbearable problem to the entire food industry — 
and to the nation. 


To distributors of Dow fumigants—responsible 
men who know fumigation—have come many 
requests for fumigation services. The reason is 


clear: Distributors, operators and engineers— 


WHEREVER RESULTS COUNT— 
DEPEND ON THE FUMIGANT DEALER 


WHO KNOWS! 


with their own reputations at stake on every job 
—have found in DOW METHYL BROMIDE. 
DOW CHLOROPICRIN and other Dow fumi- 
gants dependable quality which matches their 
own high standards of service. 


Outstanding distributors and operators know 
that they can safely recommend Dow fumigants 
to their best customers because each product is 
designed to do the job and do it right. 

No wonder fumigation customers say: “The 


way to get good fumigation is to look for the 
reliable supplier who offers Dow fumigants!” 
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CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
1 TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
dui aia | 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York «+ Boston « Philadelphia * Washington « Cleveland « Detroit *« Chicago 





St. Lovis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles «+ Seattle 
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AEROSOL BOMBS | 4y 
FOR 
RESALE 


Filled with Standard Approved 
Insecticide—2% Pyrethrum Extract, 
3% D.D.T., 10% Solvents and 85% Freon. 


At prices which will enable Distributors to 
handle the bombs at attractive profits. 


Supplied with Distributor’s label if ordered in 
sufficient quantities. 


Packed 24 to a Shipping Carton. 





HI-TOX, MORTICIDE and SUPER-MORTICIDE are now 
obtainable with D.D.T. added. NO INCREASE IN 
OUR PRICES. 


D.D.T. Solutions containing from 5% to 50% D.D.T. 
Technical Grade. 


D.D.T. Powders with 10% to 50% D.D.T. 
Technical Grade. 


MORTOLIN —Concentrate for 
Moth-proofing Compounds. 


& Write our 
- office nearest you 
for full particulars. 


Associated Chemists, Ine. 


ROC cI EA 
1906 N. HALSTED STREET 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


EASTERN OFFICE: Velsor Wright Company, 8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
TEXAS OFFICE: The Carroll Company, 1323 Wall Street, Dallas, Texas 
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